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rne National Council on Family Relations Pre^Crfnference workshop, 
"Quality of Family Life in the miltary," was held^ctober 21, 19S0, ' 
at the Hilton Hotel, Portland, Oregon, This workshop was sponsored 
by t|ie Navy FaMiy Support Program, the National Council on Family ^ 
Relations and Family Research and Analysis, Inc. 

Purpose of the Workshop , ^ 

The primary purposes of the workshop were to^ 

a) Acquaint the membership of the National Council on Family 
Relations with growing efforts in the inilltary to improve 
the quality o! life for families 

b) Foster an interest group among civilian professionals who 
can provide on^-going assistance to military family support 
efforts 

c) Promote continuing interagency dialogue between military 

. and civilian professionals on family issues and resources 

d) Solicit suggestions from the participants on ways that 
military family research ^ policy, enrichment and counsel^ 
ing can be improved. 



Participants 

Of the 114 who registered and participated, approximately 42% were 
^ active duty military personnel. Of these, 25% were from the Air Force, 
31% from the Army, 41% from the Navy and Marines, and 2% from the Coast 
Guard. These persons represented many agencies from each of the services 
that attempt to understand and meet family needs, Tlie civilians who 
attended represented military families, universities, private research 
centers, counseling services agencies, private consulting firms, as well 
as apencies such as the Red Cross, USO, United Way, YMCA, Navy League, 
Community Mental Health Centers, Family Service Associations, and many ^ 
others. 



Program 

a. Addresses (copies of these are Included in the Proceedings ) 

• Orientation to milira family Lmu^^ ; Dr. Barbara Chandler 
and Dr* Dennis Orthner 

Orientation to service ncerns and programs i 

« Dr, Ann 0*Keefe, U*S, avy and Marine Corps, 
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- Mrs, Cecile Landrum, U.S* Air Force 

- Lt. Col. Tyler Tu^ell, U.S. Amy 

• Needs- for Military Family Enrichment and >Uiltary Family 
Research t 

- Mr. Richard Brown and Mr* Gerald Croan 

b. WDrkshop Sessions (suTnmaries of these are included In the 
Proceedings ) 

% 

Altemative sessions were offered in Military Family Research, ,^ 

Military Family Policy, Military Family Enrichment, Military 

Family Stress, Counseling Military Families, Each working 

group attempted to identify major issues and priorities, 

otstacles to development, needed resources, and strategies 

for improvement, 

c* Play for Living 

Presentation of play for living = Coming Home -Again - with 
audience review and discussion. 

* 

Selected Outcomes 

General ^ 

• Interagency Dialogue between family service providers 

• Civilian resource people and agencies Identified and contacted 

• New resources identified 

• . Publication of a new military family journal and/or newsletter 

planned 

• Exposure and professional review of new Navy play for living 

• Family Issues^^ raised and carefully discussed by professionals 
in the field. 

Workshop Outromes ' . ^ 

• Family r'^^'^f^arch workshop Identified 12 critical issues and 
priorlti important research obstacles that need examination, 
new resources for funding and support, and identified needs for 
more team research^ more inter^servlce research, mor«i military^ 
civilian exchanges of information, and a new journal no report 

and review developments. . . 



• Fmily policy workshop identified a.t least 5 major issues and 
priorities, several policy obstacles that need review, and 
suggested that improveMnts are needed on available datas 
policy evaluation, family support group influences on policy * 
proactive policies s and base level policy developments, 

• Family enrichment workshop identified 10 critical issues and 
priorities, several major obstacles- to enrichment efforts » 
many new and effective resource programs, and Identified need 
for more coimiand personnel involvement, better coimmiication 
of programs, more research, comnunity networking, new programs 
for singles and single parents ^ child^cate availability, 
intern assistance, hot-line developments , duty hour programming, 
medical referrals, and ombudsman assistance* 

• Family stress workshop identified 5 cfitical issues and 
priorities, important obstacles that need to be reviewad, L^nd 
suggested the need for more family influence on policies, better 
communicition with families, more briefings of commanders , more 
integrative services and programs, and a new intern-service task 
force on families issues, 

m Family Counseling workshop Identified 7 major issues and 
priorities, a nunfcer of major obstacles to family service 
Improvements, and identified the need for education of command 
personnel, money for staff training * flexible assignment 
policies for some families, better coordination of counsellngi 
and a joint armed-services /civilian t&sk force on military 
families. 



Evaluatj^on 

Of the 114 people who officially registered, and attended the work-* 
shop, 52 (46%) compl'"--ed evaluation questionnEire , (A statistical 
summary of these is included in the Appendix,) The infortnatlon these 
persons provided indicates that they came largely to learn about military 
families and programs (40%) * to improve their understanding of fatrily 
programs and possibilities (29%), exchange ideas (21%), and to inccease 
their skills in working with familtes (10%). In terms of useful informa- 
tion that they learned, 64% I^lt they learned "a great deal'' and 36% felt 
Lhay learned* "a fair amount/* No one took away "little or no" new infor- 
mation. 



For increasing their awareness of military family needs, the general 
session presentations were considered *'very helpful" to 36% and "somewhat 
helpful" to 60% of the attenders* The workshop sessions were considered 
to be "very helpful" to 44% and "somewhat helpful" to 56% of those who 
attended. No one. reported that the.^^ sessions were "not helpful" to them. 

These positive attitudes are reflected in the overall appraisal by 
the workshop participants. When asked if they felt that theii participa-^ 
tion was a good use nr investment of their time, 96% said "yes'* and only 
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4^ were undecided." A few negative comr.encs were made abuut the Inade- 
quace amount of time available for the topics to be covered, some speakers' 
presencations, and the need for more- discussion of workshop findir gs 
Scill.-.most comments were positive, including statements such as:' ''Truly 
outacanding; Ic was very worthwhile. The liaisons between participants 
were valuable;" "The workshop was well planned and it afforded the □ppor= 
tunicy to voice opinions and ask questions;" and "This session was the' 
most productive one-day session I have ever attended on any topic." 

Sugiestions for the future included: 

• More time for the development of topics 

• Continue broad emphasis, research and practice 

• More workshops, at least an annual event 

• Include military family members in presentations 

• Provide for evaluation of specific programs 

• More involvement of commanders and policy makers 
m More audio^visual use In briefings 

• More informal time for participants to interact 

• At least three days for the same number of topics. 



Workshop Introduction j' 

Opening Remarks » pr* Barbara A, Chandler 
• * Introduction Dr* Dennis K. Orthner ' 



Dr." Barbara A. Chandler 
Workshop Co-Coordinator 



As we begin our workshop today, we want to axprosa our very special 
apprecliition to all of you for showing your concern about the quality of 
life in military families. By being herei we're demonstrating that we 
feel that concerned persons, in and out of the milltar/, working togccher 
can make a difference. Now, let's review briefly the objectives af our 
workshop, . 

Today, we are going to be inforffled about the status and trends for 
fafaily service programs in the armed forces* We hope this will be a 
benchmark effort that can be used iti program plmnlng in the months and 
years ahead by representatives from the military services. We are going 
to consider information and Issues that are pertinent to military family 
concerns. In our work groups, we are going to focus on priorities, 
resources and strategies that are related to strengthening military 
family services. Also, in our vork' groups, we hope to develop recommen- 
dations ^d identify slpiif leant relati^d Mterial whlch..may be used by 
military and commimity planners end re,^earchers, A. workshop report will 
be prepared md will be made available to all the workshop participants, 
to planners of military family programs, and to other selected recipients 
including service providers. Perhaps most important, we f eel^ that this 
workshop will ei courage and facilitare dialogue among all the various 
groups that are ihere* During the day and in our workshops j take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to talk to other participants and learn something 
about the challenging efforts and concerns represented by the people whD 
have come t^ learn and to share. 
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Intro duction 



Dr* Dennis K. .Orthner 
Workshop Co^Coordinator 

Before we hear from our speakers ^ allow mm to set the scene for our 
workshop today. First of all, we must recognize that we face a changing 
military in terms of personnei and families* Once a bastion of single 
men^ the military services today are dominated by meters with families* 
Each of our major service branches now finds that it has the direct or 
Indirect responsibility for more dependents, sppuses and children than 
for its members* Military families now comprise some 2% or 3% of ajl 
households in the IMlted States today, but their impacts are far greater 
than that. For many families, military service Is a short--term venture, 
and other fafllllles subsequently replace them. This means that If we 
take a cross'-sectional slice In time point of view, we only find 2 to 3 
percent of Anterlcan households In^ the military at any one' point In time* 
But If we tike a longitudinal or long-term perspective, we find that 
perhaps three to four tires as many families may apend part of their 
lives in the military services* 

The composition of military families is also changing, and this 
reflects many of the contemporary changes that we see In qur society. 
Today, married personnel make ip half or more of ea^h of the military 
branches* I'm sure the specifics ot this will be discussed by' some 
of the speakers this morning* Dual*-mllltary couples comprise about 2 
to 5 percent of the total force of Army, Navy, and Air Force; and their 
numbers are growing very rap^idly.* Single parents make up another one 
percent of the total foc^ej and their nuiidjers are swelling, too, not 
necessarily from recruitment^ but from divorces among military menders 
and pregnancies among single women w^^thln the services themselves.^ You 
no longer have to recruit single parents to see them grow in numbers. 
Taken together, wf find that the forces in the American soclfety that 
are encouraging family growth and family change are very^much a part of 
the legacy Inherited by mllitaty service recruiters and personnel 
managers 

With the growth of families in the services has comri an awareness 
of their importance. Families are no longer just Udependents" in the 
traditional vernacular; they are now part of the mission support system 
on wh:lch the services themselves depend. Families are not just appendagei 
to ipilitary personnel ^ but are links to the way of life the. military mem- 
bers themselves have sworn ^o^^ defend* 

In my recent study of Air Force families (Families in Blue, 1980) ^ 
I found this link very important* More Air Force families selected 
qu,allty of life issues as most attractive to them than any other set of 
more direct benefits of military life*** The erosion of this quality of 
life, whether real or perceived, is more Jrustrating than 'My things else • 
Certainly, pay is a vlt^ part of this, but so is housljig, copflissary, 
the opportunity for travel, and, the kind of environment their children * 



must grow up in. We now find that the lack of support for childreii is a 
critical issue for military planners, Suchi things as good schools, quality 
child -care, attractive recreation progratts are rising in importance to 
military families. As other, more direct benefits erode, considerations 
such aS' these rise in importance to military families. 

Another factor we must take into consideration tod&y is the increas- 
ing link between family^sCipport and military career commitments* In the 
Mr Force study, wife support for hjer husband's Air Force job was more 
important to the retention decision of married men than any othe% factor 
except supervisor's support. Those two factors together™spouse support 
and supervisor's support—accounted for most of the statistical variance 
in the decisions of these married men. Other factors, including such 
things as satisfaction with pay, retirement benefits, Wd satisfaction 
with the base^ were Important at some ranks and grades 'ks well, but 
spouse sup^rt was consistently important across all ranks and grades. 
Even Job idorale, a more circumstantial situation, is inflWced by 
family support for military service, Th€ greater their support, the more 
likely the nmnber will be satisfied with his ot her job* No' doubt, this 
link is caused partially by spouses reflecting the degree of satisfaction 
dr dissatisfaction that's eKpressed by, their partner. But it also points 
out that a frustrated, angry wife can make a job seen intolerable, while 
a supportive wife (or husband for that matter) can ease the tensions and 
petty irritations that go^with any job at some time. 

Certainly families can assist military missions by supporting members, 
encouraging them through difficult periods, and compl^amenting .their res-^ 
ponsibilities with the relaxation and comfort offered by a ready-support 
group. On the othir hand, families who feel abused or neglected can strain 
men4»er coDmitments and put pressure on them to find more attractive alter- 
natives, 

.As we look at military family needs today, I would like us to put to . 
.rest several prevailing assumptions about these families. First of. all, 
we need to rid ourselves of the^ presumption of the typical military family ' 
as a member husband with a dependent wife and children who are at home, 
dutifully taiang care of the domestic responsibilities while^^he goes off 
to ftafill his military responsibilities, Wiere are several flaws in that 
picture, ^For one thing, the majority of these civilian wives are now 
employed, nearly three out of four in the lower enlisted grades and about 
six out of ten overall. This means that child care is now a necessity in 
many of these hones,, not just a luxury for periodic daytime outings. !teny 
of these wives would also reject the very notion of beln^ called "depen= 
dents"— they have careers and an independent, non-military lifestyle that 
ties them to their husbands' jobs only to the extent that it meets their 
needs as well* These women are less traditional than their forebears and 
they are less willing to readily pull up stakes when their husband's duty 
calls, mny of these women resist career disrupting transfers, the con» 
staht coming and going of their husbands, and the frequent duty of being a 
single parent to their children. ^ ^ 

Mother assumption we may need to reconsider is that TDY assignments, 
remote tours, ship departures, and PCS transfers are really not that hard 
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on families, that most adjust to -this quite easily. One colonel told me, 
"these are growth experiences for families—it gives the wife the oppor- 
Cunlty to test her maturity md independence," Few families that we 
interviewed believed that* particularly if they were at the lower grades 
with young children and had a second Job to maintain. Even short-term 
temporary duty assignments can be hard on the families left behind. 
Families today are much more interdependent than ever before. The roles 
of husbands and wives are not as distinctly separate rs they once were. 
This has given families more importance in terms of emotional support 
but it has also --increased family fragility when these emotional supports 
are taken away, or inconsistently provided. 

.We also need to look at the extent to which military coiranunities and 
back-up support systems really "take care of their own" families, espe- 
clally when the members are not there. Contrary to the belief of some, . 
base communities do not appear to be that close. Friendships are often 
tertiary. Most of the married Air Force personnel we interviewed said 
they had no close friends, a situation that is probably true in other 
services as well. Thts lack of close ties probably occurs because ^f the 
high mobility we expect of these families but whatever the causey this 
sense -of alienation can be compounded by a loss of support that occurs 
during deployments; The net result Is a distrust of military pfQllcies 
toward families and a lack of support for the service career of the member 

I hope that during this workshop we will take a look at these and 
other issues, eKamine some of the obstacles military families face and 
dlscoyer resoilrceSj programs, policies and services to help these famL- . 
lies cope more effectively with demands of military missions and meidser 
responsibilities. I also hope a positive tone will prevail throughout 
the workshop. There are problems^ to be sure, but let us honeotly seek 
solutions rather than become mired in the recounting of one problem after 
another. Let us consider these issues rather than problems; needs rather 
than just frustrations. 

' I hope we will look , for facts rather than assumptions tp guide us. 

Raise assumptions and conjecture as grist for the mill, but lopk for 
sound solutions. Let us rest our porpchlalism and provincialism and 
try, to learn from successes of others and the mistakes we have all made. 
As civilian and military members alike, we all have a stake in the future 
of these vital military families. 



Orientation to Military Family 
Programg and Policies 
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U>S, Navy and Marine Corps 

Dr, Ann O'Keefe 
Head, Navy Family Support Program 

In my presentation this morning, I would like to fulfill two major 
goali. For the meters of the National Council on Family Relations, 
interested clvilims, and representatives of other military branches, I 
want to give an introduction to what the Navy is doing for its families 
today. For those of you who have been working with the military generally 
and the Navy specifically, I will provide a brief update on the Navy 
situation at this time. Since the Marine Corps has been workiflj hand-- in- 
hand with the Na\^ for about two years now, I have been asked ih weave 
into my presentation information on Marine Corps family needs and programs 
as wellp I will be doing that throughout my remarks instead of having a 
separate Navir and Marine Corps presentatlon. 

Demo graphics 

While most of, the data I have at my disposal are about the Navy, it 
is important for us to understand at the outset the personnel configura- 
tions of the families we will be discussing. In the total population of 
the Navy, 93 percent of all members are male and 7 percent are female - 
Approximately 54 percent of these Navy^ members are married, while 36 
percetit in the Marine Corps are married members. We have about 4,500 ' 
single parents in the Navy—that is single parents whb have .custodial 
responsibility for their chiidren. This is quite different from those 
who have financial responsibility* As a matter of fact, until the very, 
recent studies of Dr, Orthner and his staff, the„Navy only had informa- 
tion about the 15,000 single men and women who have financial custody of ^ 
their children. We should also add that the Navy has some 13,000 mambers 
who are married to another military pers^on,; Most of these dual-military 
couples include two Navy members* 

Family Stress 

In the civilian sector, there are many kinds of stresses that we all 
face. Economics, of course, is a primary one. But, there is no question 
that military life tends to exacerbate many of the stresses faced by 
civilians. For a few moments, let us take a look at some of these 
stresses, just, to give you a picture of what I am talking about. 

Relocation . ' For one thing, relocation is a frequent stressor in the 
military. In the Navy, about 20 percent of the population move every 
year. While this percentage is almilar to American' society as a whole, 
the problems are not similar. If you are moving at the request of IBM* 
the hardship on you is not likely to be as great if you move at the 
request of Uncle Sara. Thtere is a tremendous financial hardship on Navy 
people are are moving, I certainly feel that we need studies, to document 
the finaniial stresses placed on people when they move, even when aup- 
poaedly reimbursed. 

ML U . 
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Communication ProbleiDS . Navy relocations may mean raoving across the 
world Instead of across the street, NcW| it if true that we have salesmen 
in the civilian sector who move a lot. as wells but very frequently they 
are able to pick up the telephone and call their wives if they choose to 
do so. We have people in the Navy, as you know, Tfho are under watet for 
a long tlTC. Many others are also at sea with slow mail tumaroimd time 
and little opportunity to maJ • tain on-going communication with their 
families. This Inadequate base of conanunlcation certainly frustrates 
family separations. And while reunions after deployments are often a 
happy timej they also have their stresses too, as fasiiliei try to reopen 
channels of communication that have been partially closed* Our "Play For 
Living,'* Coming Home -Again , aptly demonstrates this point. 

Economics , Let" us also look at the economic queetlon- Military 
salaries, first of all, are not keeping up with s/ilaries in comparable 
civilian Jobs. Also, women's salaries are genera^iy lower than men's, 
but I will assure you that military wives' salaries are far less than 
their civilian counterparts* Military wives move and are always starting 
all , over again; they simply are not able to build up tenure in their 
careers. Often they go months without being employed, especially if they 
are technicians or professionals who have to meet the licensing require^ 
ments of different states. Taken together, all kinds of things make it 
difficult for a stable family financial situation to be established and 
maintained. 

Navy and Marine Corps ^Family Programs 

The Navy and Marlney family programs are really an outgrowth of many 
factors. Actually, a large niffifcer of people, including Na^y famlles, 
have been involved in j^mlly concerns for many, years* More recent3ry, 
our programs frave resulted from the dedication of a few pebple who said 
we need to do something now— something in a visible, tangible, forroal 
way. Yet, it is very important for us to recognise the informal efforts 
that have been going on for mmy, many years, 1 think immediately of 
the Chaplain Corps, which has been providing a tremendous aervice on 
behalf, of Navy servicemen and their families for a long time. 

Still, it wa^ in November 1978 that the Chief of Naval ' ^nratioris 
and the Secretary of the NaVy went on record as 'Saying there Wi*l be a 
funded effort specificklly geared at supporting family life and the overf- 
all quality of life in the Navy. At this time, barely two years ago, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, .Admiral' Hayward, the current Vice-Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral Watkins, the former Chimi of -Chaplains , Bishop 
John O'Connor, and tht Coimandant of the torine Corps, General Barrow, 
who stated there will be Marine Family Service Centers, all heard the 
voice of the people and they saw the data on retention* Clearly, one of 
the driving forces behind quality life concernf is the real problem the 
military is* facing today in retaining its skilled people , Although our 
effort is definitely seen as -'the right thing to do," it is also par- 
tially designed to stem the tide of attrition and increase the mi^siion 
effectiveness of Navy and Marine personnel. 
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Aa of the first of February (1981), the Nav/ Family Support Program 
will be two years old. The Marine Corps' program will be two years old 
in March. When the Comnandant of the toriiie Corps decided that there 
would be a Marine Corps Service Center Program, he assigned a staff 
officer to work with us during the Initiation of our efforts and to make 
appropriate adaptations to Marine Corps' needs. Together, we examined 
what the Army had been" doing and the programs other civilian agencies 
could offer as well. We have developed a guide for planning and operating 
Navy Family Service Centers and this guide will have a chapter. in It on 
tailoring prugrams to the Marine Corps. 

Let me give you some idea of the philosophy on which both the Marine 
and the Navy family program-i are based. One is the awareness of special 
needs, and we have already discussed some of those. Another is the 
awareness of special strengths that military families have. The Commandant 
o£ the Marn,ne Corps acknowledged this when he announced there would be 
sixceen Marine Family Service Centers established for Marine families. He 
said that these were not programs to support weak families; rather, these 
are programs to give appropriate suppcn: cu the strong families of the 
people who are out doing the business of wur country. We Wve a profound 
respect for the strengths of military aiailles and their legitimate need 
^pr extra help and support at certain tii;.«s and in the special situations 
m which they find themselves. 

Another vary importart consideration to all of us= is the acknowledge- 
ment of anJ linkage to 'the many currently e^iistlng resources i^ both mill- ' 
tary and civilian coiranunitles. In an operation like this, the %avy is not 
loing to be able, to provi<le frr all family needs by Itself; that is ridi- 
culous. M;; office ;niy has nine people'. What we are really trying to do 
Is to unlen.;U the ca£,abillty of tMn tremendous talent and dedication" and 
expertise t!»nt is already out in the field. It lies in other Navy fami- 
lies; and lies in existing rawournes that we need to tap more effec- 
tively. ^ 

It is Important for yoi. to unrierstand' that this Is a military program 
with a goal of iT.M-rovud ana i-Untaiaud readinesk for the mllitwy mission. ' 
That IS soMfhJag w« llw rtth times. Our effectiveness Is evaluated 

and will be rvsJuai ■ U cwrmt tPt.mtlon issues, in terms of productivity 
issues, m %Qrm^ of thj' miHtmy'^ .ntaslon. and that Is a very key consi- 
deration. We tulk m t;ern!S v cur family support effort will mean 
and can imm\ to tna Navy, when I (,m addressing prospective coimnanding 
officers, nnr dlsucsslDn& center on what this program can mean to them, 
their effect :von«ss , and the people In t^elr coimands. 

Whert! HX>' we now? Eight Navy programs are now receiving funding and 
we are in cha process of building up to 62 family service centers over the 
next few years. The Marine Corps has 16 centers to be funded this year. 
The Navy Family Service g^njgrl^^ jjpj^^^^ right now 

and there are family service centers in the San Diego area' and at Pearl 
Harbor that have been providing services for some time. . 

Nevertheless, It iS important for you to remember that the funding 
of centers alone is not what we are after. We want a systera that is 
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recognized, understood and approved throughout the Navy; a system that 
will support the many "grassroots'* afforts that have been struggling as 
well as thriving in various Navy commands. We want to provide whatever 
assistance we can to any Navy c^mnand that feels a need for help and 
support. 

It is my pleasure to see all of you here and to know that we are 
many steps along the road of this military and civilian endeavor. Thank 
you. 
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U.S, Air Force 



Mrs, Cectle Landrum 
Department of the Air For ca 



It is a pleasure to be here today and an honor to serve on such a 
prestigious panel as a representative of the Air Forde staff . . While I 
am here representing the Air Force, let me say just that I am one among 
many in our service who have clearly recogniEed the fact that family 
issues cut across all functional lines— and in order to address them, 
we must all work together* 

T first met Dennis Orthner several years ago when he was working on 
his f irst family project with Chaplain Richard Carr^ Mr Force Chief of 
Chaplains, and today he is a key person in the forefront of family 
issues* Since that time we have come a long way in addressing family 
issues* Arid I have joined the Secretary's Staff Group to be our Under 
Secretary's Special Assistant on Family matters. 

Given that role, let me lay out a few of the isaues as I view them* 



Goals ' - 

The overreaching goals in the Air Force are . to maKimiEe the reten-- 
t ion and the readiness state of minfary members^ — male and female, to 
make it feasible for them to maintain their commitment lio the military 
mission* . 



Challenges ' ^ 

The challenge facing coEd^at forces in coping with the human pro- 
blems of these members is tmlque— ^these stresses Include i. - 

• Isolation (physical and/or cultural) 

• Separation from the extended (and often the inmediate) tBpiily 

y 

m Large n^bers of bi-cultural families 

• Perceived (and sometimes real) caree-^; risks in seeking medical 
help (particularly in areas of mentgil health, drug and alcohol 

__._^_jhus.e)_ ; ^ „ ' = - - ^ — — — ^ ■ 

m Family violence— not unique, not stress, result of stress 
\ • Migration (constant moves combined with absence of father) 

• Economic imp'act 
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• Continuous adaptation and pressures for Instant involvement 

• No astablished career paths for family mei^ers as predeter^ 

mined jobs such as ttllitary meters have 

• Wife suppressing personal goals and aspirations 



Equilibrium ' , 

Equilibrium is based on traditional negotiation and transaction. 
Family policies have bean established "hot on the basis of sentiment , 
but as a basic need for generating cOB^at capability," The previous 
research addressing this equilibrium viewed the person as a "passive 
agent whose behavior is the product of forces which play upon him while 
is is recruited^ developed^ advanced, and eventually discharged from 
the organization*'* This previous equilibrium was based on certain 
assumptions about relations between the military person and his employer! 



Qiange , ^ 

Today thia equillb^ lum is being upset. For one thing, the new role 
of woTOn has changed this equilibrium. The decision to integrate women 
into the seoices? . allowing women to enter more nontradltional career 
fields and allowing married and sin'gle military women and men with depen- 
dent children to remain in the service has changed military force makeup - 

The military has shifted from a predominately single force lip until 
.World War II to a married one* Today, over 56 percent of all military 
personnel are married* (Still, however, considerably below the national 
norm^ primarily because so many in the .military ^are young.) In the Mr 
Force there are also approximately 20,000 married military couples; 
8,000 (40 percent) of them have dependents and there are approximately 
&i500 (1*2 percent of the force) single parents. And these nunJjers are 
growing* ^ ' 

Most co™on, though, is the serviceman whose wife is a civilian* 
Mr Force men with civilian" wives account for 65.2 percent of^the total 
male force; , 69.2 percent of our enlisted men, and 83 percent' o£ our male 
officers are in this category. Sixty-^s_even percent of the wives of 
enlisted men and 45 percent of the 'wives df officers are employed out- 
side the home.^ This accounts for a substantial proportion of the force. 
The sh^f^± to a younger married force with new attitudes----both among 
enlisted people and officers— is reflected by the fact that many of these 
military marMages remain childless-^despite the growing ^ni^bers of mili- 
tary couples wtth dependents. And, despite this family status ^ most 
employed "wives arfe\Working to supply needed additional income. Some work 
Just to obtain the ^^onal satisfaction* Others work for both reasons. 
This pattern, too, has^Mny implications for the Air Force* 

There has also been pr^asure from women Vs groups * These pressures 
have encouraged us to move towar^ including women in all career fields, 
particuiarly those combat-relat^sjobs which are perceived to be career 
enhancing. X. 

. , - . . . X 
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There are growing economical needs creating more two paycheck fami- 
lies. The two paycheck family existed before— the difference now is th.it 
more women are eroployed away from the'^qme and children. As a result, 
children experience separations from both mothers and fathers. The "not 
so dependent civilian spouses's" careers are growing factors in retention 
and mibility-^or family breakups which sometimes give custody of children 
to the military oeraber* And, as Caroline Bird has noted—when there are 
two paychecks j tht! man no longer has to tolerate the "lousy" job in order 
to feed his wife and fmnily. If he leaves the job, his wife's paycheck 
can sustain them for at least a while. 

Problems can also arise in the traditional family model as well. In 
particular, more acceptance of divorce undermines the long-term antici= 
pated benefits by family menii^rs in return for sticking out a diffic\fli 
life style (moves, separations, isolation), 

A growing number of women are facing conflicts in exercising their 
rights to enter expanded and more demanding careers and exercising choice 
to have a family. Again, the military has not been immune from this 
phenomena. In the past, when the military me^er got his new assignment 
"he would go home and tell his family to start packing. His expectation 
was tbit his wife and children would continuously adapt and seek "instant 
involvement" in a community that knows no geographical bounds. Their 
personal goals and aspirations were traditionally suppressed. Because, 
^clearly, the needs of the military institution took precedence. Child 
care issues enter here. 

Today when the military member gets any choice about a new assign- 
ment, the response ±b more often than not, "I have to discuss it with my 
family," The military ifamily has now moved from a passive appendage to 
that of an active component of the military profession^ — ^and they are 
demanding more say in assignments ^ career planning, relocations, and 
separations. Clearly, family considerations have moved into the forefront 
of retention, readiness matters, and the quality of Air Force life. 
Clearly, the changing institution called family is in direct conflict and 
competition for the military member's time and commitment to a virtually 
unchanged institution called the military. 

Today, the decision as to father, the military member will take the 
"new assignment" can well Ifead to several other options as they relate 
to the status of the family. The spouse may elect not to move with the 
military member. This decision can be based on economics ^ careir motiva- 
tion, or schooling needs of dependent children. Already * a substantial 
number of military men. with civilian wives are living apart due to the 
Inability or imwilllngness of their spouses to follow them to next aislgn= 
ments. Of these, sonae represent remote assignments but more are for the 
persdnal reasons mentioned. In some cases, the military member may decide 
that the spouse's career situation is too valuable to lose—and ^in assess- 
ing his future potential in the service and pay and benefits — -some military 
members use" this rationale as a factor to resign or retire from, active 
duty. While this appears to be a small but growing trend, retention 
studies have not yet specifically .broken out these numbers. 
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Corporate Structure 

corporate structure -s mobility patterns once coincided with the 
military's^ in chat they too assumed that the wives would be more than 
willing to subjugate themselves for the "good of their husbands' careers 
—and the good of the company*" Corporate wives who mbved constantly 
also faced the realities that their status was tied to their husbands'. 
They too suffered from having no direct career pattern, Ttils phenomenas 
and the related stress factors^ — often identified as problems not symptoms 
^--are well defined in the classic study by psychiatrist Robert Seidenberg 
in Corporate W ive s-^Corporate Casualties? ^The women's movement and more 
recent economic indicators show that any research done before the 1970 's ' 
no longer reflects the true dimension of the wives' impact on mobility 
decisions. But the influence was felt. Some corporations * however, 
could act Immediately— ^and did so"particularly in light of the fact that 
highly qualified and trained personnel were making decisions whether to 
accept job transfers based on their family needs and aspirations* Cor-- 
porations began to underwrite mortgage differentials ^ pay som spouses 's 
employment fees% Bnd in some cases even guaranteed the spouse a job of 
stature, at least the equivalent of that being given up. This was a far 
more financially soimd approach for profit-motivated companies than to 
have to. train, age^ and grade executives who were exiting their companies* 

i 

Mr Force Agenda " ^ , 
" ^ 

Unfortunately, the similarities stop here, because the military^ as 
a govemment institution, does not underwrite programs which pay for 
spouse relocation J employment services or for other unique family ^moy In g 
costs. Butf as an institution, the military is quite cognizant of the 
fact that the costs associated' with recruiting^ training, agingj and 
grading naw ntembers far excee^ds those associated with flexibility in 
addressing personal and family goals, ^d In place of the highly financed 
industry programs^ the Air Force is taking some dynamic and time^sensltive 
Initiatives. . 

■ , The Mr Force- has established a new office for Family Matters in the 
Directorate of Per#onnel Plans. Thls'^office is serving as ^ ^ 

A focal point of information^ facts-, research and demographic^ 
projections and evaluations 'of pilot projects. 

An avenue to cut i*cross functional lines and provide outreach 
and commimlcatlon to the operational world, 

A catalyst for conferences, symposia, and colloqula which can 
stimulate new policy considerations. /\ 

An Interface between civilian policy makers and the military - 
(the corporate world has faced similar problems In grooming 
their executive force), q ^ ' - 
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To launch this office, a major conference was held In September at 
the Air Force Manpower and Personnel Center in San Antonio, Texas. The 
objectives of the conference were to introduce the new role of the Air - 
Force family office, to provide a forum to discuss major family needs and 
concerns , and to identify those family concerns that are becoming commonly 
recognized as priority Issues for possible development into working family 
programs. Conference attendees Included Air Force conmanders and func- 
tional managers from such areas as Manpower and Personnel, the Surgeon 
General, the Chaplain and Judge Advocate. Key Air Force civilian and 
military leaders also attended. 

The conference was ^structured into three subworklng groups that dis- 
cussed numerous family issues and, concerns. The three groups were Family 
and Health and Education, Family and Economics, and Family and Community. 

The Health and Education group addressed Issues and deslgnedTnitia- 
tlves to Improve medical services, provide better family educational 
opportunities, increase knowledge about family Issues, and improve cpm- 
munication on family matters. The Family and Economics delegation > 
addressed Ideas to upgrade family entitlements, streamline- the relocation . 
process, improve housing options, and help spouses and family members 
find employment. Family and Community examined Issues such as child care, 
youth activities, on. and off-base recreation, and family support systems 
and assistance prpgrams. The output of each working group was a priori- 
tlaad list of initiatives which will be staffed by the appropriate func- 
tional manager to identify feasibility, cost and manpower considerations. 
After staffing, specific tasking will be Initiated for program modlfiea- ■ 
tion or new program implementation. 



-^The conference was the first major Initiative of the newly formed Air 
Force family office. From this conference, we will continue to focus and 
direct a consolidated and coordinated Air Force Family Profiram for the 
Eighties. . , ' , 
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Lt. Col, Tyler Tugwqll ' 

Amy ComiLtfiity Service^ * ' " 

What we are discussing today la the fanily. The raason we are dis- 
cussing the family and the raason for real participation on the part of 
the 'military Is the undeniable evidence that tha family has a dtract 
impact on the readiness of the armed forces today. This cannot bp denied- 
it cannot be Ipioredj and it Is the basic fact we are dealing with. And 
to. the extent that the family Interrupts the business of readiness we 
have to pay attention to all sorts of things that the soldier and his or 
her family need. This takes into account many things that we are not 
historically accustoMd to dealini with. It requires new talents on our 
part; It requires a whole new set of services on the part of the agencies 
that deal with, family problems; and It has come upon us in a rather ' 
unexpected way, ' 



Some years ago, we made the decision to pay the soldier more, and I 
do noc^know whether we really thought, to ourselves at that time, "You 
know, th^s may mean that the soldier will be able to afford to get 
married .|" Unfortunately, the money we provide yields only a minimal sort 
of existence, especially as Inflation jets worse., But the net result is 
an Amy |With an -enromouS' number of emerging social and family problems 
that coipanders are not able to deal with. This lad to a need for addi" 
tional agencies within our service to help cpmmanders deal with these ' 
peoblemi. Today, we have In-the Array an institution called Army Conmjunity 
Serviced,, which has been erected fir the sole purpose of dealing with 
these many new problems, < ' ., 
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Life- — ^A Scenerio 



t me just give you a picture. I do not ^want t^o be passlmlsllc and 
want to give you a distorted view of what the Army is like. But 
t me give you a .case in point. As I. relata this story to you; which 
mcommon, I want those, of you who are married to think back-'to your., 
y days of marriage and see If your marriage could have survived 
t of situation. / 



Let e take a new recruit. He le coming out of high school, we hope, 
but not always. He comes out of a small town' in Georgia; goes into basic 
, training; he is not getting paid rauch; he graduates, and that is a good 
thing, because he has succeeded in something. So he sfiys, 1 can marry 
my sweetheart, and he does. Then he goes to AIT for training. When he 
' graduates, from AIT, he Is going to Europe. • , 

' '. ' . ■■ , . ' ■ ^ 

Now, if he is a "very fortunate soldier. In terms of keeping the family 
together, he will be able to take his wife overseas, but the government " 
will not pay for this. When he gets overseas, and gets to Frankfort, where 
^11 incomliug personnel go, he has got his wife and perhaps a child or two 
in tow. When he gets there, he goes to the placement batallian and gets a 



ticket* That ticket will take him 'on the German railroad to^ his new . 

assignment in Neuren^erg or any number of places in Germinju, He gets on 

/that Gfrman railroad, where no one speaks English, with hiB wife and small 

child. He gets off the train- at the town near his assigned po^ and he 
"has to- make his way to the base. ^ ^ ^ 

He then '^finds he is not authorized government housing and he has to 
live on the civilian economy ^ and the German economy is not cheap. Auto- 
mobile insurance in Germmy is out of sight* JHe has to put his wife in - 
an apartment which requires an enormous downpayment, because *histQrically 
soldiers have not treated ^ their apartments well over there. He puts his 
wife in that apartment and it does not have a television^ because that IS. 
only for people who live on Base. Md theni he finds out that he has to 
go In the field for six months. Now, the coOTnissary Is not located near 
this apartment — it's ten miles or so down the road—and the medical faci^ 
lities are- in the other direction. The FX is in a ^completely different 
.direction. Now she is on the economy; her neighbors speak German, and 
she does not. There are no social services available to which she can go. 
The story could easily go on and on, . 

Now, If this situation does not provide built-in" stress , I do not 
know what does/ Perhaps, you say,^ th^; is an exaggerated case; but it may 
apply at some time to about half the people in the Army. 



Army Cotmnun 1 : y Be r vl C^es^ • v . ^ 

The 'question is how do we de^l with this sort of thing? I do not 
want to be philosophlcil but there are some real problems associated 
witb situations like this example I just gave you. If we ijo not do some-- 
thing CO make life easier for this soldier as he gpes on through this 
kind of transition, we are not going to keep him in the Army, No matter 
how much you pay him, khd no matter how much you tell him he is on the 
"cutting edge," every time he goes home at night his wife is going to 
remind him (if she is at-home and not working) of how miserable the ; 
Aray is, because the Army is responsible for getting him where he is, 

: Now, It is- basically the commander's problem to deal with^ these 
things. That must be foremost in our mlnds^_ It is not the Army Community 
Service System that IS' responsible for tending to the soldier's needs; it 
is the commander -s responsibility* The Aity- Community Services system 
that we have iS a commander's tool. This service may be headquartered in 
the high reaches of the Pentagon, but the commander on the installation 
is^ the guy who runs that ACS program, and it is going to succeed just to 
the extent that he places emphasis on it, ' , 

I am not going to go into all the programs under ACS; I am just gbing 
to give you an example of the sorts of things in which we are involved. 
We run an information and referral system for all 160 ACS centers that we 
have, worldwide. This system, which 1 consider to be the key Lp ACS, 
aliows ACS to solve numerous emerging problems by referring people to the 
'right places, .It's run by approximately 400 civil servants and officer 
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personnel, and about 6. ,000 volunteurs. I mention fchat, because even 
though the family is of ^sucb importance to the Army^ it is largoly a 
volunteer effort that is eneuring the success of the Army CoTOiunity Ser- ^ 
vice program. 

^ We have other prjgrams as well . We have a flnanciaj, planning assis^ 
tance program," which is geared co helping the soldier who gets deeply^in 
debt and needs to find a way out. Believe me, this is big bus^esr^these 
days for all the reasons we have discussed this mo^n4^§^"^We Tave reloca- 
tion services, which are geared toward making relocation easier for the 
^ soldier all along the way* We have a handicapped assistance program, 
which is geared toward helping parents with handicapped children find 
assignments where there are services for hmdicapped dependents, Tliis 
Is a very important program because, according to our medical branch, 20 
to. 25 percent of our military dependents can be considered hafldlcapped* 
We also, have a family-child advocacy program and we have chlld=support 
services. We have enormous numbers^. of child-care centers on bases around 
the world. 

Unfortunately, we. have had very poor luck so far in getting GGngres- 
sional dollars to help with these and other' family support programs in ■ 
the Army. Hopefully, this will change more and more as it becomes evident 
to everyone, including Congress, that the business of satisfying family 
needs is critical to the readiness of the armed farces, 

i ■ 

Family Life Centers 

I do not want to give the Impression that the only ones on Army 
installations that arff Involved with family problems are the staffs of 
Army Community Services, toe of our most important resources are chap- 
lains, who put in an enormous amount of effort on behalf of families* 
They have a Family Life Center ^network that^operates, throughout the 
IMited States and even overseas. These offer programs and counseling to 
^ deal with nearly every aspect of family life. 

In conclusion, please understand that we in the Army are into the 
family business in a major way. We have had conferences and workshops 
on family life for some time now. We are stretching our^ resources to 
the limit to make sure that there is a general understmndlng' of the Impor-' 
tance of families and that therp is an understanding on the part of 
comaanders of the techniqijes that can be applied to solve family problems 
f among his troops. In the long run, this will help iis. ensure the readiness 
of the ^my and the Armed Forces in general. 



Changing Dimension^ Military Family Life 



• Enrichment and Support Needs of Military Families ^ 

Mr. Richard R. Brown 

• Research Needs of Military Families - 

Mr. Gerald Croan , 



ERIC 
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Enrichmenc and Support Needs of 

Military Families ' ' 

Mr. Richard J, Browne III 
Chaplalnj Major, USAFR 



For several years, specifically focused studies of families in the 
military, including the Air Force, have been conducted by social scieu-^ 
tlsts inside and outside the military. During most of the year 197P and 
the spring of 1980, the tools of scientific research and the growing 
body of knowledge in the field of family studies were braught to bear on 
family life In the Air Force in a broadly designed and systematically ' 
conducted study of Air Force families. Sponsored by the Office of the 
Chief of Chaplains of the U.S. Air Force and conducted by Family Research 
and Analysis, Inc.^ this study was designed to identify the ' strengths and 
weaknesses of Air Force families. It is based upon data derived from 
personal Interviews of husbands and wives from 331 married families and 
131 single-parent families. A total of 763, approKimately hourTlong 
interviews, were conducted with a stratified probability sampltf^^of Air 
Force members,; spouses , and single parents from 16 bases In the con-^ 
tinental United States and Germany* ^e results of this study comprise 
the most accurate and comprehensive picture now available to the quality 
of life within Air Force families. 

The first report of these results was published ^ In August of this 
year in Families in Blue:, A Study of Married and S ingle-Parent Families 
in the U.S. Air Force. My report will attempt to speak only t^ the fac-- 
tors related to the support needs of Mr Fdrce families. We will examine 
the kinds 'of programs and services available and the nature of family 
support offered by each. We will also ex^ine the attitudes Air Force 
family members have toward the availability md use of these programs 
and attempt to Identify several recommendations for these programs 
designed to help meet the support needs of Mr Force meters and families. 

Family Needs 

♦* 

Dr» Orthner and the other speakers this morning have already identi- 
fied many of the stresses experienced by military families. But allow me 
to briefly set the^ scene once again, 

A quick overall look at the Mr Force,, and family life in It, reveals 
that at least a majority of married meters, spousesy and single parents 
report they are satisfied with the quality of life the Air Force offers 
them and their families. They report satisfaction in relationships with 
their children and marital partners, and most say they are experiencing 
only moderate to low-levels of family and personal stress* That's the 
majority. However, when we look on a more focused level, we find that 
low marital quality is reported by one out of three married couples. 
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Prol lems with marital comnunlcation and companionship are especially wide= 
spread. Concerns about relationships with children are reported by one 
out of three parents. Less than half of the parents interviewed are 
satisfied that the Air Force is a good place to rear children* (More 
information on these problem areas is provided in the paper by Orthner 
and Bowen later in this report*) 

The financial pressure of today's economy is also affecting Air Force 
families. As a result, one out of five married men and single parents 
report that they have had to secure second Jobs in order to meet their 
financial commitraents . In general j it appears that Air Force families 
are experiencing the same kinds of relational and' financial stress as ' 
families in the general population. Rut still ^ despite these pressureSj 
85 percent of these couples are still in their first marriages and very 
few of them have seridusly discussed divorce. 



Programs v . 

What are the attitudes of Air Force family mei^ers toward various . 
types of programs that will either help them maintain or improve their 
marital and family quality? That question has become very important to 
Air Force leaders, particularly chaplains. How many Air Force members 
and family members are aware of the various services l^e have been of fer-^ ' 
ing? What are their attitudes toward utilisation of the service center 
programs or services? How likely would they be to participate if given 
an opportunity? Hopefully, this part of our.. study will give us a better 
idea of those we are reaching, and those we are not reaching with various 
family programs, 

nierapy Programs . First of all, we looked at marriage and family 
counselingi or therapy. Surprisingly, only three out of four married 
couples and single parents indicated that they were even aware that 
marriage and family therapy existed. About half of the husbands and less 
than half of the wives taiew whether or not it was available on their 
base. Among single parents three out of four thought that counseling was 
available, } It is apparent that even with a program as well know as 
marriage cojunseling^ there is quite a bit of public education or public 
relations work to do. Of the family members reporting marital diffi-^ 
cultyj threa out of four wives and two out of three husbands expressed 
interest in getting help through marital therapy. The two major con= 
straints to the use of this source of help werei (1) lack of knowledge 
about the existence of courisellng services, and (2) concern about confi- 
dentialityd ^ 

Parent jEducation . The second program we examined was parent educa- 
tion. There was no attempt to focus on any one type of parent education 
program^ but rather to look at a representative sample of those programs 
generally deblgned; to help parents better understand and coimunlcate more 
effectively with their children. Parent education ptograras can be highly 
steuctured and they can be behavioral skills oriented, or they can be 
less structured and more informal. Overall, two out of three Air Force 
parents had Ijeard of some type of parent education program. Women were 
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much more aware of these programs than men, especially single-'parent men. 
Less than half of all single-parent fathers were aware of their availabi» 
11 ty, 

Thm majority of those who had heard of parent eduGatlon or who had 
attended such a program were white parents who attended church regularly. 
The majority of the non-white parents or those who are less rellglouslv 
involved were not aware of parent education programs* There is obviously 
some stratification along minority lines and especially among people who 
are most often reached by chapel programs on 'base. But these programs 
are going to have to reach beyoud those who normally have contact with 
chaplains if we are to have any success impacting upon family life on 
Air Force bases. 

In terms of their interest iri attending parent education programs, 
73 percent of single-parent women , 55 percent of single-parent mca^ 63 
percent of the wives, and 49 percent of Che husbands indicated that they 
were likely to attend. So, we do have an open door. Still, only 12 per- 
cent of married fathers said they were "very" likely to attend a parent 
education class. This seems to reflect the still traditional bias that 
chlldrearing is the mother *s responsibility. Interestingly, parents who 
reported poor parent-^child relationships seemed to recognize their pro" 
blems, and were the most likely to want these programs. Non=whlte 
parents also indicated a high likelihood of attending parent education 
programs, both mothers and fathers. The parents of young children were 
more interested in parent education than parents of adolescents, but 
parents of adolescents more often report conflict within their marriage 
over parenting decisions. So, there Is some disparity among those who 
need parent education and their recognition of that need* 

It is Important to note that the study itself supports the need for 
expanded parent education programs. Nearly one-third of the Air Force 
parents felt they have inadequate relationships with their children. 
Many of these relationships could be Improved with help and guidance and 
knowledge of parenting alternatives, foiowledge about children and about 
behavioral principles of parenting have been found to be a major need of 
Air Force families. 

Couple Coimnunlcation Training . The third program eKamined was couple 
coTOunication training. While this is the title of a particular program, 
it was described in a general sense that would relate to any other program 
which attempted to enhance marital or^ relational conmunlcation skills* 
Usually, this is a structured skills development program. It is taught in 
groups of five to eight couples. It is required that both partners attend 
and is used both as a growth' experience (that is, outside of more serious 
interventioh) , and as an adjunct to marital therapy. 

Awareness of couple comiunlcation training In the Air Force is very 
minimal. Only one out of five husbands and wives had ever heard of this 
kind of program. Howeveri half of the husbands and wives indicated that 
they were very likely or somewhat likely to attend this kind of program 
if it were available. Therlfore, couple comiunlcat ion training appears 
to have good potential for the support of families • 
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The need for iiouple communication in Air Force marriages is supported 
by the finding that .one-fourth of these marriages have poor marital comun 
ication. Many studies have found that good comimlcatiQn provides a foun= 
, dation for healthy, marital adjustments. The relationship between open 
communication and marital satisfaction also holds in the Air Force/ The 
couples with the greatest need for couple communication training appear 
to be those with young preschool children and those in the senior enlisted 
ranks. Couples with young children often have to learn to communicate 
more effectively, especially once the presence of ^children begins to form 
a wedge between them. Mong senior enlisted men, less than half feel they 
can confide in their wives, p situation which we believe places consider-^ 
able strain on these marriages. 

It is recommended, then, that various forms of marital and family 
communication training promnted as widely as possible in the Air Force 
and other services. We believe this should be expanded, especially to 
Include non^-white couples, parents of young children, and couples who are 
experiencing more serious marital stress. 

. Harr iage Enrichment . Marriage enrichment and marriage encounter, 
the next programs we examined, are designed to help couples gain addi= 
tional sk.Llls by which they can strengthen their marriages. Compared to 
the other family enrichment programs , like couple comnunication ^ these 
programs are often very experiential, but sometimes they have a didactic 
or educational methodology Included, The majority of Air Force husbands 
and wives have heard of some type of marriage enrichment or marriage 
encounter program. However, wives are somewhat more aWare than husbands 
of the existence of these programs. One Interesting finding is that 
couples in Europe are more likely to be familiar with them than couples 
in the continental United States. Again, as we mentioned earlier, those 
who attend fhurch frequently are more likely to have heard of these pro- 
grams, perhaps, because many of them are sponsored throu^ the chapel. 

Although more couples are aware of marriage enrichment programs than 
are Interested In attending them, approximately half of the wives and 
husbands say they are very likely or somewhat likely to attend one of 
these programs. More black husbands and wives expressed interest than 
white husbands and wives. Since church attendance Is associated with 
interest in attending these family enrichment programs, it is recommended 
that populations be targeted outside the church to help them understand 
the potential for these programs and involvement in them. 

Family Clusters . Another program examined was family clustering. 
This program, and there are several major formats in the field, requires ' 
that all members of the family be present, SometlMs there are cutoffs 
at about six years of age, but that depends on the particular model being 
used. They are not ^^eavy" programs, but are more "play" oriented with 
families doing things together that benefit mutual learning and Increased 
communi' ation. At the present time, very few couples in the Air Force 
are aware of these programs. Only about one out of ten Air Force hus- 
bands and wives have ever heard of this kind of experience. 
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Singla-Parent Groups ^ Finally ^ let us look briefly at single-parent 
support groups. With the exception of parent educstionj the support, pro- 
grams eKamined up to this point are not likely to be very helpful to 
single parents due to their marital orientation* However, in relation to 
support group involvements of single parents ^ it was fomd that less than 
half of Air Force single parents were even aware of single-parent support 
groups or slngle^parent organizations such as Parents Without Partners, 
Given the increasing ni^bers of single parents in and outside of the mill"^ 
tary, it is surprising that the level of support program awareness is not 
any higher. 

Moving from awareness of support groups to participation in such 
groups p we find that fewer than one-tenth of Mr Force single parents 
have actually participated in a single-parent support group. Most of 
those who had participated were white single parents and frequent church 
attenders. When the ages of the children were considereds it was foimd 
that parents of elementary school age children were mote than twice as 
likely to have attended support groups than parents of preschool or ado- 
lescent children. Single parents in the lower enlisted ranks were the 
least likely to have participated in a single-parent support group* 
Overall, however, more than half of the sampled single parents expressed 
interest in attending one of these groups* 

* 

Conclusion 

The results of this study suggest strongly that Mr Force families 
will, respond to the availability of family support programs and can bene- 
fit from participation in these programs. Most of the sampled husbands 
md wives t^o had participated in various family support programs found 
them helpful. Couple communication was found to be especially helpful 
by those who had attended* 

Probably, the most striking finding in regard to the various family 
support programs is that practically none of the programs are well known 
enough to expect very many families to have participated in them* More 
effective promotion and wider availability of all of these support pro- 
grams are needed* 

We believe that the knowledge that has been derived from this stu^y 
will help agencies, chaplains, and all personnel related to or Involved 
in direct family services to better identify those families needing help* 
We hope it will assist In the design and development of family support 
programs and strategies. Also, greater understanding "of Air Force* f ami- . 
lies may also enable chaplains md other family service agents to more 
pffectively communicate the availability of family support services • 
But imfortunately , at the present time, most military members admit that 
they do not feel very comfortable going to anyone for help. We hope 
that this is the beginning of a change in that area* 
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Research Needs of Military Fattllles^ 
Mr. terald Croan 



I'd like to share with all of ypu very briefly this morning a very 
interesting question that was posad to me juit a little over a year ago* 
Piat question basically wass What are the ^answered queitlons about 
fatailies in the Navy that are most Importrat for the ^mvy to find answers 
to? Now let me put that in a slightly different way, more In the context 
in which it was actually posed. The Navy said in essence, we have a 
modest sum of fimds which we will dedicate to research on family issues 
in the Navy over the next several years* Wiat we would like to know Is, 
what is the most important type of research that we need to be conduct- 
ing? What dp we most need to find out that we do not now know? What 
will help us with some of the family prdgrams and policies that people 
have been talking about today? 

^at was an interesting question to have posed to yous especially 
when you know there are limited resources and a limited nuiober of ques- 
tions which you can attempt to answer. In fact, I would like to ask 
each of you to help in that process and consider for a moment i What are 
the questions that you feel would be most Important for the Navy or any 
branch of the military to ask about families in the military and the 
issues they pose? I think your thoughts about that will be useful in 
future discussions, because in some ways that is an issue tljat is still 
very much under consideration* 

Research Roadmap Project 

The question that I posed is a question that Westinghouse National 
Issues Center attempted to answer through a contract with the Office of 
Naval Research over the past year* This morning I would like to tell you 
very briefly about this project and a little bit about some of the answers 
we found* I think the answers from our research tell us something, not 
only about our state of taiowledge of families in the military, but also 
about some of the future directions for programs and policies for mili^ 
tary families in the 1980's, I will just be able to highlight briefly 
this ooming some of the key topics that emerged in that plan* It will 
be Just a teaser, because there are a total of 108 areas that are., iden-- 
tified In Che research plan* I have brought with me ^ this morning some 
copies of thp portion of the plan that lists those research areas* 

I will give you a little baekgroimd on the reason this contract 
came Into being. As the family program grew within the Navy and concern 
over retention and family program and policy also grew, people like Dr, 
O'Keefe in the Navy Family Support Program and Robert Hayles in the 
Office of Naval Research felt it was important to develop a program of 
research to go hand-ln-hand with the service programing and policy that 
was being developed. The objective was to come up with a research plan 
or road map that would lndlQ.ate the type ot research the Navy needed to 
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be conducting over the next saveral years with respect to family Issues. 
Basically, we used a two-prong approach. First, we interviewed people, 
asking them questions In much the same way I asked you a couple of minutes 
ago. In particular, we asked them what they felt was important. - Second, 
we looked at the' research literature on military families. 

We started by asking, what are the objectives of the Navy with res- 
pect to families, because research ought to make a contribucion to 
accomplishing those objectives. After talking to people, we identified 
three major objectives for the program. The first objective was no 
improve the awareness within the Navy of the relationship between family 
, issues and the Navy mission, the second objective was to Increase the 
level and quality of family Support services; and the third was to 
improve family support policies and practices through the chain of com- 
mand. M interview instrument was designed to identify research needed 
to help accomplish those thrtw objectives. We then Interviewed 96 care- 
fully selected people in different degrees of association with the Navy- 
people who might have a stake In the research and the answers It might 
produce. They included representatives of polidy makers within the Navy, 
including representatives from the Office of Chief of Naval Operations. 
We went to -bases and talked with comianding officers and others in 
operations positions about the types of questions which were most impor- 
tant for them to have answered. We spoke to family pr actlcioners . people 
who deliver services to families themselves in a variety of capacities; 
we talked to researchers in the field; and we talked to family constituency 
groups, wives' clubs, and other groups that directly represent famillesT 
And finally, we talked to representatives having policy-making responsibi- 
lities in other federal agencies that deal with families. 

That set of interviews generated a tremendous volume of research 
questions that people felt were Important to answer. What we attempted 
to do was to synthesize those suggestions, to categorize them, and to 
organize them into a sequence of research that would make the most sense 
in meeting the objectives which the Navy had in the family area. 

We then went to each major research area that was Identified and did 
a search of the literature. We reviewed in excess of 400 studies that 
were related to military families, with a great deal of assistance from 
Edna Jo Hunter since she was aware of many of the masters theses or other 
studies that are squirreled away some place. Only a few of the studies 
are of the calibre and scale of Families, in Blue , and some others that 
have been done recently. For each research area we attempted to assess 
the state of current knowledge and the key gaps In our knowledge base. 
The result was this document, which we- call the Roadmap to Navy Family 
Research,' ■ It is a plan that provides a relatively comprehensive descrip- 
tion of everything you need to know or might need to know about family 
issues in the Navy. It arranges questions into a logical sequence of 
research that might be performed and provides an assessment of existing 
knowledge gaps for each research area. 
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Critical Issues 



Th& rasearch topics were divided into several arrays or categories* 
generic family issues which tended to cluster around specific problem areas 
associated with Navy life=-deployment , relocations and a variety of parti- 
cular family seiivice needs. One type of question that arose frequently 
had to do with availability of basic information about Navy families-'^asic 
demographic information which was imavailable or ^fficult to obtain in any 
systematic fashion* Recent work by Dr, Orthner anS his associates has 
begun to provide som insights into basic iuformation on dependents ^ dual=' 
career couples, single parents ^ ^etc. There is a considerable degree of 
difficulty in obtaining even this basic level of information on a routine, 
systematic basis* Questions were raised also about the needs of specific 
sub-groups in the Na^, such as yomg enlisted families,- for instance* 
What types of services do w6 most need to be able to provide for these 
families? . 

One major category of questions that emerged consistently throughout 
the study had to do with the relationship between family issues and the 
Na-v^'s mission of readiness for battle* l^ese questions tended to focus 
around three Issues i performance of personnel , the recruitment of quali^ 
fied personnel, and finally * the^ relr v ^nshlp between fmily issues and 
the retention of qualified personnel « .thin the Navy. Ihe last one on 
retention was mentioned by almost every respondent in our study as a crl^ 
tical issue on which more information was needed* Both supporters of 
family programs and skeptics agreed that this issue is important to the 
survival of family programs and services within the military. Differences 
in the factors that influence retention for specific groups in the Navy 
need to be explored | we need to know how family related concerns affect 
rate on for first^term enlisted families compared to mld'-term officers 
with school-^age children* The feeling was that retention factors would 
operate differently fSr different groups. Another question raised about 
retention -was ^ what are the characteristics of people who leave the mlli^ 
tary for family related reasons? Are they high perfomers in critical 
skills' areas j or low performers who present multiple problems for the 
Navy? 

^lother major research einphasis that evolved was a preference for 
action-oriented research. Many felt that it is time to get on with 
actual delivery of services and interventions to see what impact they 
have. Even among skeptics, there "^^^as a feeling that the proof was in 
the pudding that the most persuasivk research which might be done would 
be to eKperiment with actual interventions and see what ijapact they have, 
both on family problems and on Issues iike retention and performance of 
personnel. 

The types of interventions that* are suggested were of two types i 
1) the provision of services to families to help them cope with different 
aspects of Na^ life and the strains which are Inherent in iti and 2) 
changes in routine Navy policies and practices, both at the headquarters 
and comand levels, which might eliminate or reduce the amount of stress 
generated. The suggested Interventions fell into a couple of different 
areas, centering particularly on deployment , relocatloiji and' specific 
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family service areas. For example^ from a policy perspective, the ques- 
tion was raised as to whether or not it would be feasible to desi^, 
test, and implement variations in the length and frequency of deployment. 
How do different patterns affect families, and do these have a differen- 
tial affect on performmce and retention? We might also examine prac- 
tices of comaanding officers aboard ships during deployMnt with respect 
to family-ship conmimications ^ petitions for emergency leave^ etc* 
Similarly, we can look at relocation/flexibility and criteria which might 
take into account the special needs/of families in transfers. We need to 
know more about the development of^ support services around relocation, 
such as assistance in locating jobs for spouses in new areas. What types 
of impact would these have on families, their attitudes toward the miil- 
tary, and the retention and performance of personnel? 

^ interesting caution that was raised on the issue of deslpiing 
service Interventions was: How do we communicate with familins who are 
most in need of services? What are the conmunication patcerns of some 
of those groups. How do we break into their coimunication patterns to 
make them aware of services and to provide services in a way In which 
families are most likely to accept? As one base officer indicated^ **I 
do not want to vm into the problem again of throwing a party to which 
no one came." How do break that type of a cycle? ^ 

Finally, we asked people to look at over 20 family services and tell 
us which of these they felt were most important to get more information 
about, both because of the severity and prevalence of the service need 
and because of a lack of information in that area. Each of these service 
areas was then ranked in importance. The highest on the list, not sur- 
prisingly, was medical and dental services for f lilies., Close behind 
that was information and referral services. These were followed by 
deploymfent assistance, housing services, financial coimseling, child 
care, and marital coimsellng in that order. In several of these areas, 
there Is information in the research plan on some of the critical topics 
that need careful research and exploration, 

I have been. able to cover only a few highlights this mOTOing, More 
detailed information is contained in the Roadmap, which is available 
through the Defense Technical Information Service, 
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Workshop Sifflamarv Raports 

• Military Family Research ^= Dr. Dennis K. Orthner 
m Military Fas^ily Policy - Dr. Robert M, Rice 

• Marriage and Fmily Enrichment ^ Capt, David Hunslcker 

• Military Family Stress - Dr. Hmilton I. McCubbin 

• Counsallng Military Families ^ Dr. Edna Jo Hunter 
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Research Session 



Dr. Dennis K, Orthner, Coordinator 

*, 

Introduction (f rom sunimary presentation by Dr, Orthner) 

Research on military families has really been mushrooming over thfc 
past several years, but it is evident from our session that we have only 
just begun to learn some of the things that we need to know. At. the pre- 
sent time, our efforts are fragmented, competitive and often oriented 
toward situational problems. Clearly, what we need is some ba^ic infor- 
mation about demographics and sure base-line information about the qual- 
ity of life in military families today* 

Too often, military researchers and research on military families 
has been artificially separated from mission concerns,^ 'Diis separation 
has alienated many colanders, particularly those tdio see these efforts 
as the work of do-gooders. We need to recognize where these leaders are 
coming from, work with them, and let thmm seej^t we can offer them 
help in solving the day-to-day problems they Fafte, When we do that, we 
will gain their respect aAd their cooperation Wd we will begin to gather 
and disseminate the Inforaation that is needed to improve leadership as 
well as needed family services. 

Critical Issues and Priorities * ^ 

• More tmderstandin| of the impact ^^f families on retention deci- 
sions is needed, pkrticularly 6he process through which these 
decisions. are made and the outcomes of this process. We have 
poor information on this process to date. 

• We need to know more about the attitudes of local comunitles 
toward military bases and members and how these attitudes 
influence member and family .morale. 

m 

^ m The respective desires *and willingness to utilize military and 
civilian personnel and family services are not well undef stood. 
What is the cost effectiveness of providing comprehensive mili- 
tary benefits In CONUS? 

• Need more good longitudinal and experimental research that will 
address causal Issues. 

• Links between program developments and mission responsibilities 
T must be more carefully spelled out In future efforts. 
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illy spelled out In future efforti 

Retrospective, post-hoc research efforts should he avoided as 
much as possible and given a less important role in setting 
policy, " " , 
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• Need to recognize complexity of family typologies in the military 
and gather data which reflect the situations and needs of^ these 
many different kinds of families.' 

• Problems of confidentiality must -be more carefully addressed, 
particularly as they impact on the research"^ generated by service 
agencies* 

' • More studies of family separations are needed. We do not yet know 
the factors^ that determine the differences between families who do 
and do not cope well with those separations. Knowledge of these 
factors is important for proper intervention and progranming. 

f To what extent do such things as benefits, wages and expectations 
impact upon the morale of military members and families? ^ftich 
quality of life issues are most important to which families? We 
do not know the answers to these questions as yet. 

• There are few studies which have compared military and civilian 
families* Therefore, we do not understand very well the differ^ 
ence between the needs of these families or the way In which 
family programs must be tailored to meet these needs. 

• Since most members come in unmarried , we need to know more about 
the expectations of spouses who are coming into the system and 
the extent to which these are realistic* 



Obstacles 

^^^^ ^ ^ . ^ 

• Too much emphasis on "quick and dirty" studies with limited 
impact. Not enough support for large scale, longitudinal , or 
experimental research* 

• Inadequate funding for failly related research in the military 
services* There is a lack of sponsoring agencies for this 
research, particularly in the Air Force and In the other services 
as well* 

■ » 
m Comanders often feel threatened by research* Some would prefer 
nbt to know and to lead by their hunches* Others are afraid that 
research will upset the order of their command md threaten their 
leadership. Outside researchers are particularly vulnerable to 
this obstac}.e* 

• Privacy Act problems* Access to records, personnel and families 
is often blocked with little, or no substantial basis* 

• Access to spouses and children is often limited, thtreby giving 
an inadequate picture of family dynamics and needs* _ 

-m ^e Office of ManageMnt and Budget places limits on purveys and 
alio adds delays and costs to projects even when other service 
. agencies have already given a thorough review. of the research 
methodology and Instruments* ^ * 
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• Lack of research knat^ledge by co™andeTSv Thii results in the 
equal wedghtlng good and poor reaeareh and an overall pdor 

, regard for the beneflta of quality research efforts- ' 

• Ignorance of military a ituatlons, language , and need on the part 
of the civilian family research coimnmity. This ;laek. of wider- 
itanding leads to Inadequate methodologies and poor Inferences 
drawn from the research* ' ' 



Resources 



• gfofesslonal personnel Inside the services who work with families 
Tlveia Include such personnel as psychiatrists, psychologists, 
sotial workers, chaplains, and ptfradnnel officers. Including many 
comanders. These and other interested persons should be con- 
tacted regarding research plans, 

• Outside research comunity, including academic and private 
researchers. Usual! ' more up-to-date cpmpeteticies in methodology 
and Ptatl^tlcs among civilian researchers, 

• Funding requests for unsolicited research proposals on military 
families can be submitted to the Office of Naval Research Md 
the Army ^search Institute , In the Air Force, AFSOR has very 
limited funds tor this. ' - 

• The National Institutes of Health have been welcoming proposals 
on military families over the past two years, 

• Various agencies within the servi r.ea have the potential for spon- 
soring research j If they become ^ware of the need for good infor- 
mation and the value of quality .research data. Evaluative 
research is part-* ^iarly needed by many agencies that service the 
needs of military families, 

• Some stat0 and federal agencies have an Interest in some of the 
populations represented among military families. The Office on 
Aging, for eKamplei may sponsor research on three generational 
families where an elderly parent is a dependent of the military 
mei^er , 



Strategies for Improvement I . ^ 

• More team research should be employed. This could Include 

research teanis with representatives from In-service and civilian 
research programs or cooperative research efforts that bring 
together the skills of persons from several erganlzatlons* 
Interdisciplinary teams would be particularly advised since 
problem" areas are often quite complex. 



More Inter-service research ^is needed. Family research/ should be 
coordinated in many areas in which theri are overlapping interests 
of the services, A Departmeuit of Defense level agency would best 
handle these kinds of research efforts^ but at the present time 
there does not appear to be an appropriate family agenicy at that 
level. DOD should be appraised of this need and become invQlved 
in this effort* ' * 

More opportimities for exchange are needed betweeu military and 
civilian personnel interested in research policy and program 
developments in the milita^yi .More tri-service exchange is also 
necessary so that duplication of efforts is reduced and informa- 
tion, can be'^'exchanged. 

A lournal or comprehensive newslettet'^ on military familieg is 
ngeded. This would provide a forum for the exchange of new 
ifdformation and improve the peer review process so that th^^ 
quality of military family research can be improved. , 

Comments From the Session 

"There are some tremendous problems in deployment separations among, 
a subset of people but to make statements like, 'all these families are 
going to hell because - their husbands leave p' is Inaccurate yet we don-t 
know the answers. This area desperat&ly* needs research," 

"What about the man? How does he cope with these military separa- 
tions? We don't know much about what t\e thinks about when he is gone and 
how this infl\iences his reintegration intb his family," 

"Instead of paying the member a minimum SKlary and then providing 
benefits which are often inadequate ^ maybe we Lihould consider providing 
our military people with a good salary which can be put into the market- 
place to purchase the quality of life the member chooses. What Impact 
would this have?" 

"We are going to have a very difficult time improving the situation 
for our military people unless we can affect their attitudes and the 
attitudes of the general society toward the efficacy and desirability of 
military service. We just don't know how malleable these attitudes are 
and what we can do to change them. " 

"The privacy Act Is often used as an excuse to limit access to mili- 
tary families when the real issue is the military leaders do not want to 
know the truth." J ^ 

"So much poor rGsearch is relied upon by coimanders that good research 
is thus overshadowed J simply because the sample slEes are smaller, Cotmnand 
ers are often awed by the numbers of people in the sample without looking 
at tue response rates or the sampling procedures used." 



"When planning future research efforts, we really should look at the 
Impllcaclons for all the lervices and, when possible, get .comparative data 
irom membirs of the different branches." 

"The kind of research that has unfortunately been moat inflyeritial in 
Influencing military policy makers has been retrospective research. Ques- 
tions such as 'Why did you leave the service?' are unlikely to yield Valid 
information. ' ■ 

"Links must be carefully made between the family support systems on 
bases and the missions of those bases. We need to know how directly 
linked thone are, not just assume a tangential link." 

"We do not know how much the availability of confidentiality influ- 
ences the use on attitudes toward family and personal services. Medical 
people often do not see this as a problem and this may lead to selective 
utilization and the misperceptions of problems." 
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Policy Seealon 



Dr* Robert Ritep Coordinator 



Int.Toduetion (from the gummary presentation by Pr. Rice) 

Social policy Is a ratlpnal effort to change our environment for a 
purpose. It is purp0sa^ intervention and an eKerclse of power. Some 
polleleg which affect mllttiry fMlllee are explicit md debatable, which 
means they can be exposed and dlscusaed. Other policies are Implicit, 
not In print and more difflcuit to expose and debate. Both types of 
policy were brought out Into the open and discussed. 

BowB of us began to say, how can we really affect policy? How can we 
gat more powerful In the whole policy area than we are? What are the com- 
ponents of getting some strength In policy? We came up with several Ideas, 
among them that one of the areas of power In policy development is Informa- 
tion. We foxmd that qur activities In working with famlfles give us access 
to Information that can be complicated to people who are making decisions 
about policy. We also f omd Vwe could Increase our strength by working hard 
building linkages and coalitions with others, mat did not. mean Just other 
organizations on the outside, but it also meant developing more cooperation 
w;ith people within and throughout the military. ^ 

niere was some discussion about, and probably some tension between, 
two particular kinds of networks for policy to Impact r Informal support 
networks, and support networks made up of formal oteganlsatlons. The 
Issue was raised that If we pay attention only to formal organiEatlons, 
then we get more of the same. We would be emphasising problems, turning 
around and explaining those problems, and wanting more , help for^ those ^jro- 
blems. Hopefully, issues facing us In military f airily policy are broader 
than that. Therefore, we becme concerned also with the development of 
Informal networks that can be used not so much for pathology, but rather 
to strengthen Intact fijmctlonlng families. 

\ 

N " i 

Critical Issues and Priorities 

• There is a serious need at the present time for Involvement in the 
developMnt of policies for special populations. th±B Includes 
single narents, military couples, even married members In general 
to some extent. 

m tore information about families and family needs Is required 
before ef^kctlve policies can be built. Data gathering should 
be the first phase in building family policy. » ^ 

\ ^ • ■ 

• Lack of cooperation between agencies and groups interested In 
military ifamilies leads to a splintering of efforts and little 
effect o^ policy making. 
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m Family policy is very eomplex with many impinging variables. 
Therefore, expertise is needed, from aa many different areas an 
possible. 

• Military family policies are set at many different levels, 
including federal, service, base, etc. Policies must be separated 
according to their level to find out their source, flexibility and 
resources for implementation* 

Obstacles 

There are many informal policies that influence military families 
but these are not easily made o\ibject to debate and reconsidera^ 
tion,' ' , 

Comaanders can and do block th^» implementation of policies and 
programs that do not conform to their definitions of mission 
support i 

Lack of data with which to Impress military leadership of the . 
need to change or to develop policies for military families* 

Lack of knowledge as to how current policies are viewed limits - 
the pressure that can he brought to chmge policies* 

Competitiveneis between family support groups makes it difficult 
for them to Join together to influence the development of common 
policy needs. ' ^ 

Resources^ 

Outside agencies that can more objectively assist the military 
in developing family policies. 

Family support and service agencies within the services should 
be more explicit in their policy-roaking roles. 

Strategies for Improvement 

• Data gathering efforts neitd to be expanded so that sound inturma- 
tlon is available for policy makers. This is the first step to 
developing effective policies* 

• Formal and informal linkages must be mad^ between family support 
groups in. order to consolidate interests and more strongly influ- 
ence the making of policies that affect families, 

• Policy evaluation is needed at this time* Not enough is known 
about the effects of current policies and the extent to which 
they are ImpleMnted* 




,. , • ■ • c ■ 

m More ^ proactive pollGies need to be established. This means 
deyeloping and reinterpreting policies to improve family life 
and other than only addressing family problems. 

r . - \ . 

_ / . ■ 

Family service centers and agencies must begin to advocate family 
policies at the base level Instead of Just Interpreting them* 
This Mans working more closely with comianders to affect changes 
instead of just reacting to it. • 



Comment j From the Session 



*'A serviceman may hear time after time after time that the service 
'takes care of it's oim' but he also learns pretty quickly that this does 
not Include 'his own' wife and children." 

'"mere is^a mythology that dependente are being taken care of which 
the member Is deployed, but no such policy really exists in fact.'* 

"We really need to make our family service centers advocates for 
family policy in the services. They should be helping to make policy, 
not just reacting to policies made elsewhere." 

"We need to be helping families to mderstand eurrent family policies 
in their service. Many are ignorant of the policies that impact upon 
them. Wives, for example, should be encouraged to learn about their' role 
in national defense. " 

"We must begin to catalogue and rev^ our military policies that 
impact upon families and determine what ..a^ir real effects are." 

"To assist us in making family policies^ we need to have better 
connections to resources and agencies that can help us interpret what we 
are doing and how we can. do it better." 

"Commanders often set policies but these change with every change of 
coranand so the troops learn that policies are inconsistent Instead of 
consistent." 

"The policies which govern best are those which govern least | that 
is, they are well understood by everyone from the top to the bottom. We 
need more of these In the family area." 
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EnrlehTOnt Seislon 



Capt* David Himslcker, OTC» USN 
Coordinator 



Introduction (from sumary presentation by Capt. Hunsiaker) * 

In terms of prlorltiea and Issues, wa decided that our first priority 
is awaraneasp awareness, awareness* In terms of family ^eds and whatever 
enrichment opportunities are going to flow out of those needs > we fowid 
that rasearch is necesaary, particularly in niaklng the linkage between 
needs and these things we talked about this mornings-retention and readi- 
ness. We have to make that kind of diract linkage* We also have to have 
policies in support of enrichment so that when an Individual moves off the 
scene, you do not lose your whole momentum and begin back at square one 
again. 

Wa also noted that cross-generational models for enrichment seem to 
have the bast capacity for dealing with many of our family Issues, Thfey 
have a holding power to them or an Interest power ^ to them that a lot of 
the other enrichment programs do not possess. Wr also need to address 
ourselves to those Individuals who ara out in the main stream. It is easy 
to touch those who ara easily accesilble to enrichment strategies, but 
what about thosa individuals who cannot read the nice brochures you put 
out? Or can-t read and imderstand the media blltg? We havaa growing 
community of those pappla in the military who are In that category. Wa 
need strateglas for gattlng those people Involved in our enrichment pro- 
grams. They are tha onas who so often dasperately need enrichment In 
many different araas of their lives. 



Critical Issues and Priorities 

^ere is little community awaraness of the parspnal and family 
enrichment programs and possibillCles offered on bases. This is 
particularly true of the famllias with the greatest nied for 
enrlchmant - 

: ■ . • ' y ^ ' 

Research. is needed to justify the expansion of enrichment programs. 
Comianders do not wderstand the need without the facts to back it 
up. / - 

Policies that support enrichment must be established at the 
highest levels so that there is continuity in program support 
when ^changes in comand occur. 

More cross-generational programs that Include whole families need 
to be developed and Implemented on bases. * 

Lack of communication channels to families hinder efforts to 
advertise programs and help families realise that there are 
support systems available to them. 
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• There *has been a deGline in the supportive nature of the military 
conmunityj increasing the, need for new aupport group developments. 
Commanders are often unaware of this significant change, 

m Enrichment programi for singles ar^^ important ai well, not only to 
help them with thei£ personal skills but to help them form more 
realistic marriage objectives* 

• Programs are often developed on bases with^little commmiication to 
other bases of how th^y were developed and what effects they have. 
This leads to splintering of efforts* 

• Many of our good programs are mlddle-^class in orientation and 
^ character. Often ^ these are not very useful or acceptable to 

lower-educated couples and families. 

• Enriehment programs for some groups are not yet well developedj 
particularly single parents and blended families* 



Obstacles 



^ Gommanders who do not ^imderstand the importance of family growth 
can effectively block enrichment efforts* 

• Information may not get to families because it is withheld by 
members who fear that enrichment will threaten their authority 
in the hotrie . 

• Program possibilities and modalities are often spread by word-of'- 
mouth since there are few effective channels of commitfilcation to 
exchange information across service or between service agencies 
that support families, 

• Local community agencies can feel overtaxed by military personnel 
and not understand the needs of military families, 

< , . i 

Child care is not often available for enrichment groups, thereby 
limiting access to these programs by many parents who cannot 
afford to pay for this care, 

• Families with problems are not often part of groups that support 
family enrichment so they have no pressure and see little oppor-- 
tunity for change. 

Resources 

m Chaplain boards in the services often have full use and InformA- 
s tion about enrichment programs- ^ ^ ' 

• Educational institutions, such as universities, have students who 
can do research, provide need aiseismejits, and ^elp in the develop- 
ment of programs. - 

• \ / . ■ 48 ■ ' 

mc . . . \ 
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• Media rasources such as J. C. PMney provide , valuable and intar- 
esclng packages to complement family programs. ' 

• Italted Way agencies have developed a scheme for identifUng and" 
categorizing enrichment programs. This can be used to select 
the programs that bast fit needs. 

• Army Family Life Centers can provide information on the utility 
of selected programs among military families. 

• Marriage enrichment programs that have demonstrated the^r value 
include: narriage encounter, AGAPE, serendipity, and A^. 

• Couple communication training programs have also been found to 
• be very valuable, , 

9 Family enrichment programs that are intergenerational in scope 
include INTERACT, IMderstandlng Us, and Family Clusters programs. 
The Family Time program Is also valuable. 

• For parents, PET, STEP, and the Adlerian programs have been well 
received and useful. Programs particularly oriented toward 
adolescents and parents of adolescents are needed, 

• For couples anticipating marriage, a new program, PREPAID, is 
now available, 

Strataglfei for Improvement 

• Coimnanders should be Involved In the programs from the very 
beginning. Not only should they be informed,' but encouraged 
to participate and lend their support. 

• Communication about enrichment possibilities and needs should br» 
entered into the command network so that leaders are aware of 
their potential Impact on mission concerns. This will encourage 
continuity In changes of comnand, - ^ 

• Research efforts pn the linkage between family programming and 
morale and. retention shobld be initiated iimediately. This wlil 
enhance the development of program efforts. 

• Free public announcements on radio and television should be uti- 
lized to make families aware- of programs. 

. ■ • Cotmunlty networking needs to be done. Contact local agencl-es and 
work with /them to help them provide more effective services for 
military families, • 

• Enrichment programs for singles should be implemented, partic- 
"l^^ly ^hose that help these men and women deal with anger and 
loneliness and develop coping skills. 

ERIC . • . ' ■ . t4a ' 



, • jDevalop conmimlty calendars that Inform base personnel and agericie 
of enrichment opportunities in the local co^unity. 

Provide child-care opportunities at very low rates for family pro- 
gram. Teenagers or older parents on the base can be used for 
this. . , 

Contact local and state universities for assistance in program = 
developments* ^ Offer them* internship possibilities for their atu-^ 
dents. 

Develop hot^llnes for contact md referral. Kiese can help 
troubled families and provide an avenue by which they can learn 
of needed resources available to them. 

Offer programs during duty hours and get the corananders' support 
for attendance, , ^ 

Medical personnel should be, thoroughly briefed and regularly 
inforTiied of family support efforts, Biey can help them in their 
referral* 

Ombudsmen must be fully briefed so that they know there are, pre-- 
ventative programs to which families can be directed, 

CoTOients From the Session 

" ' ^ ~" ^ . ■ ^ 

"Among 50% of the families I counsel with| the problem is lack ot 
commitment or lack of suppbrt by the service member for their family* 
We need to strengthen these cOTOitments." 

"It is important to remember that family enrichment programs need to 
strengthen individuals as well as r*elationships because when a family is 
separated J the member has to carry his or her family with them in their 
head*" 

"Many programs and possibilities are initiated in, the 'upper echelons 
but they never really get the support they need at the base level." 

''We have not been effective in getting the word out on what we are 
doing and offering* It takes more than passing out flyers*" 

"Very, few bases have a hot line where they can call to get help." 

"The coimanders are in a dlfterent system from us. They are all 
mission If they want to be promoted and. many of them could ca'^e less 
ab^ut the enrichment of failles." 

"Research is critical* I need ta be able to go rtS» my commander with 
data to show him that enrichment is important. Thm if I tell him what 
my office can do to . program this enrichment i he can conunand-^direct ^the 
effort and I accomplish ray objective* ' 
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'_'We really need bett^ infarmatlon on programs ^ what works ,or what 
doesn't. We need more evaliiatlon of our programs." 

'"We need public awarenesi of the problems we are having keeping good 
personnel. It is politically feasible to say we are going to build more 
ships but we can't even man those that we have." 

"We need to get bur leaders Involved in ojr programs, becausu unce 
they have gotten the emotlonal-psychologlcml support they offer, then 
they will be effective salesmen for the^," 

"We have foimd that if you want the troops to come, you do your pro- 
gramming during duty hours and you get the commanders' support*" 



I 
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' family Stress SesslQn 

^ \ ■ . 

Dr. Hamilton I. McCubbln, Coordinator \ 

* ■ ■ 5 

■ , r. A 

Introduction (froa sumnary presentation by Dr, McCubbin) 

Our group tried to focus on the inajor stress areas or hardships mili- 
tary families face. We tried to Isolate what appear to be the obstaclas 
in meeting family needs mid then skipped the reiourcea acid went right to 
strategies* In setting the stage for the^ issue on stress, I think we 
emphasized a couple of major points which we would like to share with you. 

When you focus on stress , you move away from the traditional notion 
that families have problems ^tuward the. belief that families have stresses 
and hardships* It's a shift in emphasis away from the treatment of fami-* 
lies - pathology ^ to the prevention of family hardships* It's a movement 
away from treating families md telling families what to do to figuring 
out strategies to help, families help tltemselves. Wf also' thought it was a 
shift in emphasis away from specific programs like child abuse, wife 
abuse, or. fighting in the- family* Instead of a reactive strategy in work^ 
ing with ffejiilieSp we need,' an ac€ive strategy* In other words, an empha- 
sis on policy* ■ 

Effective policies should address and Improve a family -s well--belng 
ing,tead of waiting for them to face a major dliiaster when shaping programs 
to fit that specific need. This requires a shift in emphasis away from 
issues-rspeciflc problems that families have— toward a look at the larger 
question of why families in general have problems. 

The final poJ.nt that we wanted to make was that we-d like to figur^e 
out ways to help families cope, and adapt better, qnm of the themes enipha-- 
sized in this morning's session. Iftis brings us; to $ome of the basic 
Issues regarding the stresses families eKperiance* ' _ 



Critical Issues and Priorities ' 

• There is a lack of p, ^ntatlve programming to help famillei cope 
more effectively with etress* To much emphasis ^^ave been placed 
solely on treatment programs. 

Better conmiimication is necessary. The lack o^ direct commimica-'' 
tion between the military service leaders and families often 
yields mlscomlimlcation, anxiety i and family stress*! It also 
suggests Iniensltivity to what goes on in families aiid td family 
needs, ' ' ! ^ 

• Ipiorance of programs that are available compound problems* Many 
families are really ^aware of what is available to them. Often, 
this goes back to the comimiication problem, espAlally since 
Information is filtered through the service^ member* 



HousHig is»a frequent atress point for families | espaclally in 
terms of allocation by need* ' ■ ■ 

Finandial^problema are a basic source of stress. Temporary relief 
has come from Congress, but families remain anKldus about future 
raises I inflation pressures, and alternativee in the civilian 
labor market* . - ^ 

The legitimation of families in the military is imsure, Thire f 
remain real questions about whether J^amily Issufs are really 
important to military leaders, tony doubt the long-term commit- 
ment of the, military to family needs. ' e 

Separation and r#location are regular .predictable events in the 
military, but they are stressors nonetheless* We heed to know 
more dbout who does and does flo't adapt well to varying kinds of 
assignments, i , ' 

,^e lack of coprdinatlon in services is a real problem for 
/^families, particularly those in. the most need. 

Inter-^setfvice and intra--service program competitiveness often 
^places an emphtsis on quantity rather than quality of prograoniing. 
The quality of a ^program is not measured by the number of social 
workers or chsplalris involved but by the ability of that program 
to meet 'a ne^d ^Ith competence* 

ConOTanderr often Increase stress, perhaps unknowingLj^, by taking 
the attitude that ■family concerns are the problem of the troops* 
Only when they, disrupt unit or base operations do they want to 
get involved. , ^ ^ * ^ ' . ' . 



Obstacles 



^The Privacy^ Act is used to' limit a program's ability to get infor; 
matlpn ditectlyrto families*. Initead, they must go through the 
memb e r wh o d 6e a >n o t al way s pass al on g needed in f o r ma t ion . 

*'Lafck of congressional commltMnt to family Issues in the military 
is evident. Hardware, rates more concern than the people who run 
the hardware . 

Military leaders are nbt equally cbMiltted to reducing family 
^ Mress so .this leads to spotty. prograMiing, rises and falls in 
emphasis, and an imsure future for current program efforts* 
Quality, stress-reducipl programs must have continuity an'd visi- 
bility to be effective, Thia takes^ time and consistent support- 
There ii aril, ambiguous fear of government intervention in family 
life- Efi^orts to improve the life of families run the. risk of 
being labeled as "intruders." is slows down programs that 
are really* needed and wanted by imilles* 



* Strategies ^ \ ^ 

miltary families ehould form a power group that advocates^ their 
neidSi Military leaders react to ^vi^ence' of power and families 
should band tpgether to Influencr policies/that will he^lp then^ ^ 
ielvea and the military in the long rim. 

Communication channels need to be opened up^ so that the military 
organlEation can coraunlGate directly with famlllei. They will 
get information more accurately and quickly to families and also 
make military leaders more aware of the needi of their families. 

Regular briefings should be \held for commanders at all levels , 
Informing them not only about families having' problems, but * 
about things families need in\ the long rim. 

Programs and resources for families must be better coordinated. 
The Family Service Centers are a start * but this effort must 
spread and be adopted by the other services as well, ^ , 

M inter^service taiik force on family Issues should be formed at 
the DOD level. This would reduce competition and Increase the' 
exchange of information and cooperation between family support 
agencies in the branches of the military service. 

* 

Comment From the Sessi on 

"We need to focus on prevention. The military has been geared for 
too long on treatment problems. Our past- emphasis has been on reacting 
to stress J not dealing with its source*'* 

"The basic assumption of conmanders Is that 'I have my unit to take 
care of and what a man. does with his family Is his problem, ' As is often 
said, 'Christopher Colu^^is didn't need a family ■ support center*," 

■ ^ ^ y ■ ' ' ' . ' ' ■ 

"J have a lot of. wives I deal with that say no one recognized me as 
important^ no one sees me as real, I am not real to my husband's cozmnand, 
not real to the people In the community* What am I?" 

"There Is . a coiMaand' attitude problem that I refer to as ^fraternity 
hazlng'~I went through^ it and made it without any of these supports- so 
why sbould I be willing to give them to anyone else?" 

'|We have Inconsistency at the top coranand in support of family- 
oriented policies," 

"l^e military services— Army , Navy, Air Force and Marines— need to 
work more together. There are not Air Force needs, Army needs, and so 
on- '^ere are military needs*" 

"We need to have more innovative^ programs that reach out to these 
very Isolated families." - . '»* \ = 



"It seems like there should be a lot of high-level coordination or 
family programs in the different services so that each service c^^ti find 
out directly how the : :iher services are approaching a particular problem 
and how it is worklr.f for them. Instead of competition at that level, 
let's be cQoperatlvt and share ideas," 
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CounBellng Sasslon ' 
Dr, Edna J. Htrnter, Coordinator 

In troducti jn (from eimmary presentation by Dr. Hunter) 

We started out by sayings what are we talking about? What is comsel- 
ing military famijies? Are we talking about a very narrow definition of , 
counseling or looking at it very broadly? We finally decided on a very 
broad definition of counseling. 

Many problems were mentioned^ but the lack of raoney certainly came up 
over and over again, Also^ xt^aching high-risk familiei that .the service 
really doesn't care are major problems. Actual fear of service appears {to 
be raiflpants not only general fear ^ but fear that if they ask for help th!^ 

\1 handicap their service meiri3er. Families are afraid that what they 
a&/ will not be held confidential. This is a real problem we need to get 
through to them so that they really understand what a program. is ^ what it 
can do for them, and how to take advantage of it, 

Critlcj^l Issues and Priorities . 

• More positive emphasis on family mental health is needed. There 
should be more proactive and preventative programs for military 
families. Accentuate the positive, 

9 Family separations and reunions is an area still needing atten- 
tion, 

• More family life education is needed^ especially Infomation for 
familjr members, wives' briefings on missions , information on how 
to cope with the stress of separationi and infomation on base 
and comnunity resources, 

• Iliere is a problem with the lack of coordination of existing ser- 
vices j b^oth ^military and civilian, 

• Special need families should be highltghted. These lnclud#\fami- 
^ lies with^jchildren having special physical or learning probleiBif^ 

single-parent families, bicultural/ethnic families ^ joint-spousfe 
families, \blerided famli* and younger, high-risk families. 



Basic demographic information is needed so that program planners 

can know something of their potential clientele, \ 

Need to know more about prevalence of family violence and drug 
and alcohol abase. 
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ifajor Obstacles 



Lack of basic demographic information and the Privacy Act as a 
barrier to cpllecting statistics and updating them on a regular 
basis. 



J^quat 



• Inadequate fimding to develop treatment and preventative urograms* 

• Senior and comandlng officers who do not realize the Importance, 
of family concerns to the mission. 

• Inter-service and inter-agency rivalries that limit the growth of 
pro grains, 

w Lack of competent staff both in ni^er and training* Too much 
mobility of staff with little continuity in programiing, 

• Inadequate information distribution about the availability of 
family programs = 

i Inability to provide the confidentiality that service., membei s 
aaed* 



Strategies for Improvement 

• There is a need for education of commanding officers and education 
of base cpmrnunlties to make them more aware of family support 
services that are available to them. 

• Money is nieded for the training of family service staffs* to up- 

^ grade their skills and increase their competences for working with 
families with special problem* 

1* More flexible assignment policies are deeded for high-risk and 
special-needs families, \^ 

m Better coordination of comseling programs ^ould be developed. 
Counseling is currently being offered by a variety of different 
agencies^ often with little awareness of what others are doing* 



A joint armed services/civilian task force on military families 
should be established, ^is task force would advise\^n the coor- 
dination and establishment of military family servicesNpd poli- 
cies, ) \ 



* Coimnents From the Session 

''Let's accentuate the positive. Let's look at more active, preventa- 
tive programs instead of Just programs that simply react to problems," 
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"We need to maka the base coMimlty more aware of the sources that 
are avtllable. This means not only briefing comnanders, but service mem* 
bers and families as well," 

"Specialized programs for high-^risk and ipecial-needs families are 
desperately heeded, this includes faffllly violence, drugs, alcohol, chemi- 
cal abuse, families with handicappad individuals or other special pro- 
blems," 

"A major obstacle to quality prograTOning is the f:ransiency of mili= 
tsry staff, especially since they are usually there for only a short time. 
Not only are they overloaded, they cannot follow up, imd they move on so 
thera isn't any continuity of service delivery," 

"I>ie lack of adequate staffing is coraplfimented by a lack of hot lines 
and a Jack of continuity of policy in family programning. Programs seem 
to come and go depending on the enthusiasm and motivation of the person in 
charge at the time," 

"We need to have more hot lines and dial^a-regulation lines to which 
families can call for information when they have problems." ■ 



A. List of Registrants 
Workshop EvaluafclLn 
C* Conference Reports 

1. "Military Family Stress" 

Capt. Kathlpen Miiss-Doimeyer ^ USAT 

2. "Coimseling the Military Family" 

Capt. Kathleen Meiss-Donffimyert USAF 

3. --Gender Roles and Coping" 

Joan M. Patterson and Dr. Hamilton I, McGubbin 

4. "Navy Family Separations and Physician Utilisation" 

Dr. D. Stephen Nice 

5. "Family Dissolution Among Air Force Officers" 

Col. John Willims, USM 

6. "Attitudes Toward Family Enrichment and Support Programs ^ong 

Military Families" 

Dr. Dennis Orthner and Dr. Gary L. Bowen 

7. "Navy Family Assistance Initiatives" 

CDR Robert Moffltt, CHC* USN 
D, Navy Family Programs Fact SheFt \ 
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List of Workshop Re^lgtrMti 



Progr^ Coordlnatori 

Dennis K. Orthner* FamlLy Research 4 MalysiSp Inc., 3700 Chadford 
Places Greensboro, NC 27410 and F^ly Resemrch Center ^ Unlvereity 
of North Carolina at GreensborOp 27412 



Dr, Barbara A. Chandlpr, L.CDR, USN-R, 19Q0 S, lads St., Apt* 1018, 
Arlington, VA 22202 



James T, Aklyama, Director 

Service to Military Families & Veterans 

American Red Cross ^ 

2515 S. Holgate ' 

P, 0, Box 24286 

Seattle, .WA 98124 

2Lt, Ronnie Aldrldge , USM 
Drug/Alcohol Control Officer 
U*S, Air Force 
56 TFW/SL 

MacDill AFB, ¥L 33608 . 

Lt. Thomas R, Atkins^ CHC, USN 
U.S. Naval Submarine Base 
Box 13, U.S. Subast 
Groton, CT 06349 ' ^ 

Suzanne J. Await, ACSW 
U.S* Air Force ^ 

University o£ California ^ Berkeley 
123 Ventura St. 
Vallejo, CA 94590 

Kenneth Bailey 
Navy Recruiting 
Federal Building 
1220 S* W. Third Avenue 
Portlandp OR 97204 

Dr. Albert L. Banwart 
College of Arts and Sciences 
University of Wyoming 
Box 3254 University Station 
Laramie, WY 82071 



Georgeann Baasman 
^erlcan Red Cross 
1200 8. Vermont 
Los Angeles, CA 90006 

Chaplain Edward A. Becks trom, USAF / 
U.S. Air Force Chaplain / 
Resource Board / 
Bldg. 814 / 
MaKwell AFB, AL 36112 

' i ^ / 

Thomas W, Blime / 
Family Support Program Specialist 
Dingle Associates, Inc. 
7211 Holly Ave. 
Tacoma Park, m 20012 
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L, Bowen 
Department of Child Development 

and Family Relations 
University of North Carolina at 

Greensboro 
Greensboro, NC 27412 

Ch. Mark Brlenholt 
Department of the Army 
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Workshop Evaluation 
(Based on 52 responses ^ 461 of those who attended) 

^ Prima^ goal for attending the workshop i 



Exchange of idsas- 21Z 

Increase skills In working with military families- 10% 

Learn about ffillltar/ fmllies and programs- 40% 

Improve miderstmding of programs and posslblii cles^ 29% 



tooim^ of useful information learned i 

A great deal- 64% 
A fair amount- 36% 
Lit tie or None- 0% 

Helpfulness of the sessions in increasing awareness of military ffflfllly needs i 

Morning General Sessions Afternoon Workshop Sessions 



36% Very helpful 44% 

60% Somewhat helpful. 56%. 

4% Hot Butm 0% 

0% Not helpful . OZ 



Overall, do you fe#il your-.partlclpation was ■ a good use or 
Investment of your time? 

Yes-- 96% 
No- 0% 
Undecided- 4% 
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MILITARY FAMILY STRESS 

Capt Kathleen A. tfeiss-Domeyer, BSC, ACSW 
USAF Hospital^ Yokota AB, Japmn 

Preientation. for the National Council on Family Relations 
"Quality of FMlly Life in the Military" 
21 October 1980 
Portlands Oregon 



I, INTRODUCTION ; 

■* 

The Air Force Comuntty today has become unequivccally aware and increasingly 
articulate at all levels of leadership and participation about the concerns for 
'the i tresses of Mlitary life on the f^ly. It if^r^ particular pleasure for oe, 
as an Air Force Jocial Work Clinician^ to te able to discuss personal bk- 
peiiences., thoughts and ideas on the Important issue of family str^*^^ in 1980, 
the Air Force's "year of the family". 

While stationed at Yokota Japans over the past two years^ I hav^ personally 
observed the effects of the stresses of military life overseas on the, Air Force 
family. From this a^^erience, I have come to the ©pinion that family stresses 
are one of the basic environmental factors that must be addressed to maintain 
a vital s ready military force in the future* I come to this conclusion because 
I believe the well-being of the family is the -jackbone to a strong, capable and 
productive military member ^ 

II, BASIC ASSUMPTIONS MP GOM^S i 

From the vantage point that (1) families are eKperiencing significant stress; (2) 
this stress affects the well-being of the family | and (3) the well-being of the 
fatoily directly contributes to the capability and performance of the military 
member r the first concern of the clinician is for the^ quality and adequacy of ^ 
professional services available to the military family. These 'eervicfS must 
be capable of treating the family - in distress, maintaining thA, family Ordering on 
difficulties and preventing the family from succumbing to the stresses of mill- 
,tary life. In order to achieve these goals , attention must ultimately focus 
on the issues of sen^iue effectiveness and cost efficiency as an inherent 
and necessary part of any e\*aluation of current services and proposal for 
future changes. This in turn can only be achieved when adequate knowledge of 
the problem exists. Fnr the clinician; this requires ^ applied research. 

What 1 want to propose is one basic approach to the conceptualisation of our 
topic - Family Stress - by the presentation of what might be one building block 
towards the development of a better ^ systematic evaluation of human service 
needs for the military family and a foundation for future program* development • 

III. FAMILY STMISS; A DEFINITION . . . ' _ = 

family stress is a functipn of three specific "factors-in-relatibnship*' far^any* 
given family, ^ntese are: quantity of stress factors, Intensity of stress fac- 
tors and capabilities of the given family. This definition of family stress^/ - 
lends itself easily to an algebraic formula fdr th* purposes of. research* ' - 



" C 

■ ^ jn ; ' 

(IPS ^ Individual FaMly Stress Score* C = the sim of individual X factors* 

Xi ^ individual stress factor i, hS^ ^ individual life stress weight faator 1*) ■ 

The Individiial family streee ricore (IFS) provides a basic definitional relatlon- 
ehlp by which researcher can begin to collect and raylew data^ select or 
develop meaningful instruments to measure the elements in family stress and « 
begin the task of applying advanced statistical analysis* In summary, the 
formula proposed here clears the way for applied research to begin defining s 
family stress in praetlcali concrete tenns, Oilly after this is accomplished 
, can specific strategies be evaluated for their potential to influence the nature 
of stress^ on military families « 

The usefulness of adopting the Individual Family Stress Score for the basis 
of tuture research lies in its power to collect and organize our datai to changes 
control or alleviate specific stress factors; to develop diagnostic tools and 
screening procedures for families slated for particularly stressful duty 
assignments; and to establish policies which will achieve the results desired* 
Last but not leasts utilization of this fundamenttfl theoretical approach to the 
study" of f amily stress * provides the framework to evaluate in advance the cost-- 
effectiveness of one strategy over another* 

For persons ^interested in further exploration of the development of the Individual 
Family Stress Score as a basics for research, please^ contact the author in care 
of iJSAF Hospital Yokota A3, APO San Francisco^ Caliiornla 96328. ^Autovo 
5555 or 225-7329, 
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COUNSELING THE MILITARY ■ FAMILY 

Captain Melss-Donunayer, BSC, ACSW 
USAF Hospital, YokotaAB, Japan 
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Presentation for the National Council on "Farally Relatldni 
i. ■ . ■ ' j ^ 

^ "Quality of Family Life In the Mllitsry" / 
" 21 October 1980 

; Portland, Oregon . / 



Counseling is a broad and frequently/ confusing term. I t^^has .become a term 



= - — — — / »-w"iuoAii^ terra, jlc 'nas ,'Decome a t( 

used to cover an almost limitless rahga of exchanges betw£on/a soclaily 
defined 'eKpert" and a "person-ln-ne'ed". . Counseling occurs when some type 
of Information or advice is provided to an Individual, couple, or family, 
to inablg chem; to more effectively 4arry out a life activity. Foremost 
to the eftfir^-^ve counselor-counselek encounter must be the/clear and explicit 
definition ot; needs of the individual and the purpose for the counsellne 
activity, t'uj — * — J. . , . . * 



— ; — - J. Biiu uiir. (jucpuse for ciie counseling 

« .„ activity of counseling typically includes the assessment of 
an Individual b ability, knowledge' and/or Interpersonal skills to deal with 
a particular issue of concern. / / 



The typical Air Force community has a wide variety of counseling resources 
and services available. These Iriclude: military career counseling, financial 
counseling i drug and alcohol counseling, equal opportunity counseling, 
spiritual couniellng and mental health counseling. Overseas, these resources 
take on a special importance beckuse they often represent the only resources 
available to ai|i Air Force member and his or her family,/ 



I have become increasingly conce 



Over the two years 1 have been serving overseas as a cilnical Social Worker. 



ned about the manner knd tiralrig of profession 



al Intervention with problems of Imarltal discord and spouse abuse. I have 
observed that ^he majority of Air\ Force counseling resources are not tasked, 
and at times ui^qualifled to handli marital problems. /Those tasked to provide 
narltal counseling, chiefly the chWlalns and mental /health professionals, 
are frequently not perceived as available and/or appropriate to those ."couples 
In-need . The psult all too often\ls that the couple does not obtain help 
at a time when they could most effe^-ively use It. tMen they are seen by 
' a professional, |lt |s often upon demknd of the sponsor's first sergeant or 
. commander, and frequently beyond a point when the couple can benefit from 
the professional!' s expertise. , \ / 

How does this ac^ally happen? At Yok^ta AM, 1 have found people very re- 
sistant to. seekii^g help oh their own fot marital problems through the tra- 
ditional mental health clinic. Real or Wot, military members perceive the 
clinic as an administrative arm of the Air Force wlilch has the capability of 
taking away or preventing access to secukty clearances and with the potential 
to jeopardise onejs mllitgry career. Somte active duty members feel so strong- 
ly about this "preceived ihreat" that the^ will forbid their spouses from 
going there for he'lpl ■ , • \ 



Non-sctlve duty ipouses have reported to ffle\ when, they have referred, themselves 



to the mental health Qllnlc: "I Just have to talk to sotneone, but 1 

don^t want husband to know have come to see yQU% He told me it would 
ruin his career and told me never to go see anyone at mental health." 
These spouses ovsrwhelmlngly report that the problem lai "It*s my marriage, 
but my husband refuses to see anyone* He says it's not anyone's business". 

At Yokota ABp we have a high percentage of bi-cultural couples where the ^ 
^non-active duty spouse is Asian born. Of this, approximately Z9% of base 
families, the majority are non-Christian falths^* This group often has 
difficulty relating to pastoral marital counseling* 

Still another significant factor which affects the acquisition and timing 
of marital services provided Air Force couples is a consequence of the 
unwillingness of our population-in-need to use the traditional professional 
* resources. The couple whofl cannot resolve its marital Issues without help 
typically becomes increasingly frustrated and emotionally .depleted until 
they result in having a domestic incident. This frequently also involves 
spouse abuse* A domestic incident is responded to Inuned lately by the 
security police who control the situation until the sponsor *s first sergeant 
or unit commander arrives on the scene. At this point, the first sergeant, 
ot commander Interviews the couple, assesses the situation and determines 
the appropriate action- Follow-up appointments with the first sergeant 
are a routine procedure. Basic counseling advice about "living in harmony' 
is provided. If the problem, appears to need additional attention, information 
and referral Is provided to the couple about the availability of counseling n 
through the chaplains and the mental health clinic • 

This procedure la pitted with problems. It places first sergeants in the 
implicit position of clinical diagnosticians. The first sergeants I have had 
the opportunity to work with are highly dedicated, concerned people who 
frequently have education and sometimes credentials in eounseling. The 
^^eal problem is that counseling and diagnostic skills are different. To 
the unknowledgeable diagnostician, one cr^uple arguing frequently looks like 
another, and\ those couples with serious need for professional help frequently 
do not present obvious symptoms of the severity of their need to the counselor 
unknowledgeable of what to look for and ask about* Likewise, one counseling 
strategy- may work for one couple,^ but unless the counselor can diagnose the 
marital situation adequately and select from a variety of the therapeutic 
strategies, one piroblem is treated like another. These are some of the counsel 
Ing dilemmas I have pbserved in my Air Force community. They represent prob- 
lems resulting from a gap in family counseling services to the military 
family that I have, in c^boration with'Dr* Kip Patterson, Yokota*s Base 
Psychologist, attempted to respond to in our local conmunlty. 

In January 1980, Dr. Patterson and I opened a pilot human yervlce center 
called the Taproot for the treatment of family problems. The comiunlty 
has responded well to this new center. Clients report a significant subjec- 
tive difference in thf willingness to accept services as compared to our 
past experience in the opntal health clinic. This is largely attributed 
to differences in atmosphere and 'In- take procedures* We have also begun 
to receive increasing encouragement by command leadership for our program; 



In June 1980, we <igtabllahed a special marital consultation team ipeclflcally 
for one-tlM marii-al evaluatibn visits. This team ^includes our psychologiet, 
soeial worker, and two drug and alcohol courtstlors from our social actions 
unit at Yokota AB. Our team has been very excited by the results of our 
evaluations and will follbw, over the next year^ the Impact they have on 
service utilisation, course of treatment, and outcome of marital eltuatilons* 
We^hdpe to have\ some significant clinical ob^eryatlona from this work in 
terms of diagnostic strategies and clinical research in the future* For 
more Information concerning the Taproot project contact either Dr, Kip 
Patterion or myself in care ofi USAF Hospiiual Yokota AB/8G, APO San Fran-^ 
Cisco 96328. 
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In an effort to describe the process of family adaptation to 
stress, recent Investigators have viewfid coping as both a psycho- 
logical resource and as a behavioral rr^pertoire (Hillj 1964^ 
Pearlin ^ Schooler, 1978; Boss, McCiibbin, & Lester, 1979; McCubbln 
fir Patterson, in press) * Using this coping paradigm, gender role 
orientation has been studied as one psychological coping resaurce 
mitigating the impact of stress (Bro^m & Manela, 1978; Felton, 

i 

Bxami Lehmann, ^ Liberatos, 1980). Other investigators have focused 
on identifying coping behaviors which individual members and fam- 
ilies use to adapt to stressful life clrcianstances (McCubblii, Dahl, J 
Lester, Benson, 6 Robertson, 1976^ Boss, McCubbin, ^ Lester, 1979). 
To date, the literature does not reveal any inyestlgationa which 
eKamine the relationship between gender role orientaition as a 
psychological coping resource and specific behavioral coping patterns 
in the management of stress. This study will use wives who are faced 
with the dual stressor of a long-term, military induced separation 
and reunion to examine the association between gender role omenta- 
tlon and specific coping bahavlors in mitigating stress* 

Families in the military are- frequently faced with long--term 
separations and reunions* Separations of a duration of eight months 
to a year, even though routine, require changes in roles, processes, 
and boundaries in order to manage family life. JThe return of a spouse 
requires further shifts In roles to fabllitate the reintegration of 
the husband into the family system. The literature indicates that 
this is a dual source of stress which may have a disturbing effect 



2. 

^ on family stability , especially elnce coping behaviors which facil- 
itate adjuitment to the separation may precipitate difficulties at^ 
the time of reunion (Hill, 1949; McCubbin & Lester* 1977; McCubbin, 

* 197 ) • Although early research focused on the traumatic feff ects 
of separation and resulting family dysfunction^ more recent research 
hSjS attempted to identify and describe the adaptive coping patterns 
wives employ to successfully manage the hardships of this stressor 
sequence (McCul lin, Dahl, Lester, 6t Ross* 1975; McCubbin, Boss, Wii-' 
s^, Lester, in pfess), 

McCubbin (11^79), in a review of three coping with Reparation 
studies of varying degree^ of severityif reported three aspects of 
coping behavior I (a) ffianagement of family stability and individual 
anKietyj (b) proeureoent of social support from the community, the 
family, and interpersonal relationships; and (c) direct attack on 
the stressor through individual and collective efforts. The coping 
patterns 'identified j particularly (fthe pattern of a wife working to 
establish independence and develop herself^ suggest there be under-- 
lying psychological variables associated with certain pat terns of 
coping (Boss, et al, , 1979). Although McCubbin et al* (1976) found , 
that specific coping behaviors were related to background variables 
of husbands and wives (e.g., education), the developmental stage of 

. the family, and the hardships of the separation, no specific Jjidi- 
vidual psychological resources were identified by them as charac-- 
teristics of wives who coped more successfully with this stressor, 
of separation. 

Pearlln and Sehooler (1978) , in thair analysis of how men and 
women cope with normative role strain (e.g., as parents, marital 
. partners, etc.), have differentiated coping resources (i.e., person- 



alley characteristics persons draw on to help them withstand stress) 
from coping responses (-I.e., actual behaviors peopl* engage in to 
aanage life strains),' Jhelr findings revealed significant differences 
between men and women In the way they cope with role related stress. 
Man employed psychological resources (self esteem, mastery, and lack 
of self denigration) along with adaptive coping responses which all 
worked to reduce stress j whereas, women employed only a limited range 
of coping responses which primarily servsd to exacerbate stress. Al- 
■ though these findings reveal gander differences, they did not ex^ine 
gender role orientation as a possible psychological resource inter- 
acting with copvag behaviors to mitigate st.ass. 

In an effort to Identify the characteristics, of suciessful 
copers and to expand upon the relationship between coping resources 
and coping behaviors, a person's gender role orientation^ might be 
considered as one possible resource impacting coping behavior* 
Felton, et al,, 01980) reported that gender r tie orientation, oper- 
ationaliged by them as non-traditional sex role attitudes, function- 
ed as a coping resource to ameliorate the distress of marital dls- 
ruption for women. They found that non-trad±t±Dnal sex role atti- 
tudes represented a break from conventional social norma whieh pro- 
vided the flexibility needed to cope with the demands and hardships 
of a situational stressor. Similarly, Brora and Manela (1978) have 
emphasized that non-traditional attitudes guld and support women/ 
to develop b, sense of autonomy and independence which facilitates 
their adaptation to divorce* Although these Investigators imply that 
gender role orientation influences coping behavior, coping behavior 
per se was not measured but only inferred from different levels of ex- 
perienced stress, - 



Other investigators who have examined gender role orientation 
in relationship to indices of stress have obtained mixed results* 
Boss (1980) found that while a gender orientation characterised by 
both high masculine and feminine attributes (androgyny) was not 
related to 'the degree of family jEunctioning in families where hus^= 
bands were missing in action or prisoners of war, it was related to 
the wives- easi in performing instrumental family roles « further^ 
more, a high masculine (or instrimental) gender role orientation was 
ralated to the wlves^ personal and emotional adjustment, Nice (1978), 
in a study of military wives coping with a separation-reunion stress- 
orj found that an androgynous (i,a-, high masculine and high feminine 
attributes), as. compared to a non-androgynous, gender role orientation 
did not predict differences in eKperienced stress as measured by 
their children's personality adjustment. 

Several investigators have emphasised that how one perceives 
oneself (i,e*, one's gender role orientation) in relationship to 
the demands of a stressful situation influences the amount of stress ■ 
experienced, Maracek (1978) has pointed out that one's ability to 
cope successfully is related to a person's awareness that the culture 
approves the behavior needed to reduce stress* Since gender role 
orientation derives from one's perception of culturally sanctioned 
behavior for each gender, the link between gender rples and coping is 
. further suggested. For example, a feminine oriented woman whos^ 
major identity derives from nurturing her spouse and children (i*e., 
^ being expressive) while belfig det indent on her spouse to make de-- 

cislons and provide for her might be expected to «cperience a separ- 
ation as more' stressful than a woman who is more independent and en- 
gages in instrumental^ "masculine" behaviors* Laiarus (1977) has 



pointed out that cognitive appraisal influencei both the (a) jnitiai 
emotional response to the stressor as well as (b) th^ subsequent 
behavior engaged in to manage the stressor. 

Several studies of behavioral coping (Mceubbin, et ^1,, j976; 

/ 

Pearlin & Schooler, 1978) have ^phasized that persons who use a 
variety of coping behaviori eKperience leas dlatreaa^ Fltiding^ 
from the emerging gender role research would seem to ^uiS%gt that 
eKpectations regarding gender appropriate behavior tf^flaei^gg pfle'a 
flexibility to respond to divsrse situations requirt*ig # broad tange 
of responses, More specif ieally, the concept of "andtogy^y" 
been advanced to deacribe a gender role orientation ^hafa^terl^^d 
by both masculine and feminine attributes ( Bemj 1974) * 

Until recently s gender roles have been conceptu^li^e^ 
dichotomousj with aaaculinity and femininity at the cPpp^Xtm. e<^ds 
of a continuum, . Furthermore^ th^ conventional view h^m b^gjj tli4t 
payehologically healthy men and women have internalized tl^g vj^l^^Si 
attitudeai and behavior specific to their gender such tb^t a "healthy" 
male is instrumental, agentlcp and maacuJLine and a "b^^lthy** f^ale 
is eKpreasivej conmiunal| and feminine, Howevers mme^OisB etudl^^ <^ 
have found that^ holding such traditional, very gender^ipSQific ^ole 
atandarda for oneaelf Is^ associated with /measures of high anKl^tyj 
low self esteem, arid low self acceptance nonaentino & Hfltlbru0> 
1964; Harford, Willis, £i Deabler, 1967; Gall, 1969). Mar^^ak (1978) . 
has pointed out that piiychologlcal disorder a of women and taen 
characterized by behaviors which are exaggerations of Btar^otyp^s 
of femininity and maiculinity, respectively, suggesting th^t riildi 
-extreme, gender atandards for oneself are aseociated f^lth jgycti^^ 
logical disorder, ^ h # - 



A nimber of current inveatigatiens have rejected this tradi- 
tional gender role dichotomy^ viewing masculinity and feminity 
as aeparate dimensions which vary independently, each of which is 
present in both men and women in varying degrees* ' In studies by 
Spencep Helmreich, and Stapp (1974, 1975), androgynous persons who 
possess botj masQullne and f^inine attributes^ scored higher on 
measures of ielf esteem and abcial competence than persons who were 
primarily masculine W primarily feminine or possessed ''few attributes 
of either gender* 

Given that a personvwill be motivated to keep 'his or her behavior 
consistent with one's Internaliied *gender role orientation (Kagan, 
1964| Kohlberg, 1966)^ the androgynous person is not restricted to 
' just mAcullne or femflnina behaviors, but can respond to the changing 
dmands of the situation. One might argue that role adaptability 
should be an important resource fot military wives coping with the 
sepaifation-'reunion atresaor since, in her husband -a absence, she 
may need to assume aspects of his role while maintaining her existing 
role Cl*^** be both Instrumental and expressive). When her spouse re^ 
turns, further flaKlbility is called for to reestablish role comple- 
mentarity so that the military husband can be reintegrated into the 
family, . , ' e 

To date, the literature hints at the association between gender 

role orlentanion (a psychological resource) and coping behaviors, but 

/ ^ ' ' .... 

thbre appears to be no specific data which eKamines this relationship* 

Therefore, this investigation attempts to examine two basic research 
issues* First, is there any direct relationship between gen&er role 
orientation and the distress wives may experience response to separ-^ 
atlon? Second, is there an association between gehder ^role orientation 
and tkm coping patterns wlvas •nploy In the nanagement of this saparation? 



^ Methods " • 

1 

Sample 

The subjects were 82 wives of Navy ^viator and. support person^ 
nel who were assigned to an eight month daployment aboard i U.S. 
Navy carrier. They were randomly selected from the total popula-- 
tion of inarrled off leer and enlisted personnel assigned to the 
carrier. -Thf average age for these' wives was 29 years (range, 18-44 
years)' and they averaged 13.5 years of formal education (ranges; 2-17 
years), Their husbands rp.prsiented both levels of military rahk 
\with 44 (53.7%) enlisted and 3iB <46. 3%) ^officers. The Tiusbands* 
mean, age was 30 years (ranges 19-^44 years) and .they averaged 14 
yiars of formal education (^a^ep 10-18 years) . Eighteen Df these . 
coi^ples had no chiWren and the remaining famllias averaged ,1*6^ chil-- 
dren (range, 1^6)\ These f amlliea had eKperienced an average of two 
prrlor military- induced s long-term^ separation^ although for 28% this 
was ^heir first aiidtary separation mud for 27X5 it was their second 
-sep^r^tion, / 

Data Sourees . / - i ^ \ „ 

' ^D^t^ (or this reporfc were obtained from structured interviews 
and questionnaires with wives and husbands IM uon^hs before the 
separati^np with the wlyas* 4-^6 months itito the separation period ^ . 



and f rom. fp„llow^up inte^lewa wltn^both husbands and wives 1^3 months^ 
^ter the faijtly^ reunion^ j 

Personal Attributes Questionnaire (PAQ) . Tfia short version of 
the PAQ CSpaneep Helmi^eieh, S Stapp,| 1974^ 1975) was used to assess 
wives^ igender role orientation. The PAQ contains 24 bipolar items 
describing personal pharacteristics and the subject rates herself fpr 
each on a flve--point Llkert-type scale. The PAQ has three eight-item r 



scales labeled; (a) masculinity (M-scale) with items whleh reflect" . 
what Parsons and Bales • C1955:> have called '■instrumental-' character- 
istics (e'-g.-, independent, Jan make decisions easily), (b) femininity 
(F-scale). The' findings of Spence, et al.,' (1975) with a calleg;^ 
age population and" Nide^ (1978) with a military aampla indicate 
I that the items on ^ the M=scale and the F=scale «e socially dasirabie 

characteristic of both genders and hence ar% not dicohtomous. In 
^ contrast, the M=F pcile items are charac testis tics desirable of 
• either the ideal male or .the, ideal female, but not of both. This 
; study employs Spence and Helmraich's (197^) method of scoring, 
using only the M-scale and the F-scale. The sample was tfivlded Into^ 
two groups, ,The androgynous group eonylsted of thpse women who 
were above the iaedla|i in masculine responses on the M^scale and 
above the median In feminine responses on the F-scale. These women 
"possess a high proport'lon of the characteristics typical of both 
sexes. The other group (non-androgynous) was comprised of all 
other women, .» 

/ doping with Separation ^n^,^nr^r■., (na-r) jhe CSI (McCubbin, et al., 
1975) was used to obtain a measure of the wives' coping.behaykors, 
patterns, and strategy, It is an 84Hteia,fl|uestionnaire focused on ' | 
the wife's view of her response to the separation. She is asked t^' 
ratfi how he^pfql (from 0-3) each specific coping behavior haa. been 
in 'overcoming^ the hardships encountered during the separation. The 
confit-ruction of the CSI, described in prior coping studies (McGubbln 
et al., 1976), basically involved identifying specific desirable 
p undesirable coping behaviorr which werj factor analyzed to identify 
coping' patterns. The combination 6f coping patterns, a wife uses 
indJi,ea|eft';:her overall coping strategy. , Thus, there are three levels 



of coping I behavibrSj patterns, and a strategy* , , , 

For this sample, many^of the original 84 iteffls were not appli- 
cable to the respondents* slcuatiott. Several additional items, had 
no variance in that everyone responde^the same to the *ltem* Thus, 
the original 84 items were reduced to 30 ituma that had applicability 
and variance for this sample. - , C 

The factor analy^s of^ these ^30 items (reportad more, fully in- 
McCubbin, et alTTsln press) revealed five factors or coping patterns i 
1' Haintax4angs, fami ly integrity—seven behavior items centered 
■around investing hers^f in her children and in .her husband's career 
to maintain family sj^bility (alphas *84)p 

2* Developing interpers o nal rela'tlonships and social support — 
five items which focus on developing meaningful and supportive rela- 
tienshlps outside the family unit (Elpha, *82)^ 

3* ^^naging psychological tension and strain- ^six CQplng behavior 
focused on reducing ^perceived stress and the demands of the situation 
(alphas p 74) i _ 

Believing in lifestyle f^d optimism—eight 
behaviors focused on perceiving the benefits^ of a spouse's military 
career and haying faith in God and the future (alpha, *85), 

5- Developing self reliance and self esteem — four behaviors 
focused on active self -development of tne wife by becoming more inde= 
pendent and competent (alphai *71). 

Duke Health Inventory . The DuHe" Health Inventory was used to 
obtain a dependent measure oi wive^ distress resulting from tohe 
separation* It is a comprehensive 'self rapart checklist of the respon- 
dent's current health status covering medical and psychological 
symptoms and the use of prescribed medications i alcohol , and cigar- 
ettes. This Inventory was administered to the wives In chls sample 
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twices before the separation and during the aaparatlonp so that 
changes s during this time period, in the use of drugs and reported 
niedical syinptoms could be recorded * Two specific crif.arion- measures 
were obtained i (a) ^an index of increase in the usfe of prescribed 
drugs (sleeping plllSi tranquilizers, ,antidepressahts^ and/or narcc 'ics) 
for the ffianagement of stress, and (b) an index of an increase in the 
number of symptoms of emotional strain (anxiety ^ sleeplessness, and 
psychosoraatic symptoms of strain)* 
Sp ecific Hypotheses 

When military wives are faced with a long term separation from 



their husbands, they are called upon to perform a dual role in order 
to manage family life. Since this seemingly would involve both instru- 
mental and expressive behaviors ^ those wives with a gender role orienta^ 
tion which includes both^masculine and feminine attributes (androgyny) 
would be expected to have greater role flexibility than non^androgynous 
* wives and would ytillEe many more ^H'^plng behaviors , resulting In 
adaptive coping patterns and an overall balanced coping strategy* 
Thus, androgynous wives would be expected to experience less distress 

during the separation, ' In addition, wives who use adaptive coping . 

I - 

patterns and a balanced overall coping strategy would be expected to 
experience less distress during the separation* These predicted 
relationships are diagrammed in Figure 1, . 



The specific research hypotheses examined In this investigation 

are I 



lencing a military Induced family separation are compared, a higher 
percentage of wives in the non-distresasd group will r.ave an androgynous 
gender role orientation. - 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



Hypothesis^ 1 * When distressed and non-distressed wlveii eKper- 




\ 

\ \ 

\ 

\ 

' ^ \ 11. 

Hypothesis 2. When distressed and non-distressWd wives ex= 

\ 

perlenclng a military induced family separation are rJfampared, the 
wives in the non-distressed group will reveal higher scores on each 
of five coping patterns i \ 

(a) maintaining family integrity, \ 

\ 

(b) developing interpersonal relationships and social ^support* 

(c) managing psychological tension and strain, \^ 

(d) ^ maintaining an optimistic definition of the sltuatlbn, and 
(a) developing self reliance and self esteem. 

Hypothesis 3 , Additionally^ when the distressed and non^distressed 
wives are compared^ the non-distressed wives will indicate a mote 
balanced coping strategy, that is a higher than average score on^ 
each of the fivev coping patterns,^ \ 

Hypothesis 4. Wives* androgynous gender role orientation will 
be positively associated with each of the five coping patterns and a 

Balanced coping strategy used to manage a military Induced family aep- 

' - * i 
aration, S 



Strategies of Analysis 



Matched Subaample , In an eifort to control for the affect of 
_ certain demographic variables on gender role orientation and copingj 
a matched subsample, drawn from the total samplii^ was^ used for many ! 
of the analyses reported in this paper. Fourteen wives were identified 
as "distressed^' on the basis of their Increased use of prescribed 1 
stress management medications as recorded on the Duke Health Inventory 
before and during the saparatlon. They were matched with fourteen ! 
rion-distressed wivea (no Increase or non-use of prescribed stress I 
^management medications) by age, years of formal education, children j 
versus no children, husband rank, and n™ber of prior military 
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separatlono* To further validate that uhese t^o groups differed in 
iMtms of experienced stress, a t-test (t-3,00, p <,005) revealed 
signJlfic^nt differences between the groups on the number of medical/ 
psyc'jnlogical symptoms reported during the separation as recorded 
□n the Duke Health Inventory, Table 1 shows the characteristics 
of the matCi^Hd subsample. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Statistics used . Analyses were conducted in two parts. The 
firs*: set of analyses used the matched iubsample of distressed and 
non-distressed wives. A chi square test of significance was used 
to te^t the direct relationship between an androgynQus gender roi- 
orientation and non^distress during the family separation. To 
the relationship between coping behavior and distress, a paired 
^as used to determine differences bet% i distressed and non^-distrejaed 
wives in their use of each of the five coping patterns and a balanced 
coping strategy, A cme tailed probability table vas used to deters, 
mine the significance of the t value. Finally, using the matched 
sample J an androgynous versus a non-androgynous gender role orien- 
tation was correlated (using patterns and the combined overall coping 
strategy score.) 

The second part' of the analysis Involved the whole sample of ^ 
83 wives. Their gender role orientations (androgynous versus non- ' 
androgynous) recorded during the separation, were correlated with 
each of the coping patterns and the balanced coping strategy score 
using n prpduct moment correlation. 
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For the total sample ot Bl =o e Identified as androgynous, 

in that their self perceptions included more masculine and more fem- 
inine attributes than at least half Of the remaining wives. 

Within the matched subsamplep IQ o£ the 28 wives were androgynous j 
with six of these androgynous wlyaa iti the non=dls tressed group and 
four in the distressed group (see Table 2), A chi square test of 



Insert Tab Tfi 2 about here 

differences revealed that androgyny Was not significantly related to 
non^distress. Thus the first research hypothesis stating. that an androgy= 
nous gender role orientation would be positively related to non'-dlstreaB 
during family separatlqn was not Substantiated by the data* 

Table 3 shows the results of the coiaparative analysis of the coping 
patterns employed by the wives to the matched subsample* Non-dls tressed 
wives scored significantly higher thsti distressed wives on two of the 



Insert Table 3 %hout hare 



five coping patterns i (a) maintaining an optimistic definition of the 
situation (t^--2.01i p ^.05), which In^iudes cognitive behaviors em- > 
phasizing the positive aspects of m mtlitary lifestyle', believing In 
God, and acceptance of the stressful Situation;' and (b) developing 
self esteem and self rellarict (t^-a.2S^ p ^,025), which emphasizes, 
the wife's Independence aT>d active personal develojpment . Non=distress^ 
ed wives scored higher on the othet three coping patterns, but the 
differences ^^^re not statlsCjcally Bl%nif leant* The wQ.-t significant 
difference in coping wa's that non'-dlstressed wives were Auch more likely 



to use a balance coping strategy (i.e., a higher than average 
score on all five patterns reflecting the use of a wldr variety of 
eoping behaviors) than distressed wives (t=-4.58, p<.0005).- Figure 2 
reveals the overall strength of the non=distressed wives' coring 
repertoire. Hypothesis two that non=distressed wives would obtain 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



higher scores on the five hasic coping patterns was thus partially 
supported (by patterns IV and V) and 'hypothesis three predicting a 
positive relationship between a balanced coping strategy and non-dlstres 
was also supported by the data. 

The results reported in Table 4 reveal that hypothesis four was only 
supported in part. Using the whole sample of 82 wives, androgynous 
gender role orientation was positively correlated with each of the five 

ij _i ■ 

major coplna patterns, but the asio. nation was only significant for 



Insert Table 4 about here 

four of the five p£.tterns. Specifically, an androgynoui g^ender role 
orientation was significantly correlated with the wives' efforts at 
(a) ffiaintaining family Integrity (r^.26, p.<.025), (b) developing 
interpersonal ? vlationshlps and social support (r=+.23s P^*05)^ (c) 
managing psychological tension and strain (rH^aS, p,<.03), and main^ 
taming an c^t^lstic deficition of the situation Cr^.28, p^,01)* 
The use of a, balanced oveirall coping strategy was, also positively 
correlated with an androgynous gender role orientation (r-+.26^ p ^,025) 
Contrary, to expectations ^ wivek' androgynous gender role orientation 
was not significantly correlated with coping pattern V~devel6plag 
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mmlt reliance and self esteem—which appeared to be one of the critical 
patterns distinguishing the distressed wives from the non=distressed 
wives in this investigation. 
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Table i 



Csmparison of Matched Diitressed arid Non-Distressed 
Subsample of Wives on Critical Variables 





D 


S 

D 


t* 


P 


Age 


.93 


3.47 


1.00 


HS 


Iducation 


• 21 


■ 2.15 


t .37 


m 


No. of prior leparations 


.71 


' 1.98 


1.35 


NS 


Tine in Military 


3.50 


60,82 


.22 


NS / 


Husband* a ^ank 


perfect ©atch 






Chlldreii vs- Kc Children 


perfect match 






Ne, of medical/psychological 
symptonis during separation 


2.93 


3.65 


3.00 


,005 
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f 
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Gender Role 
Orientation, 



Androgynous Gendyr Role Orientation of 
Distressed and^ Non-Distreised Wives 
During Family Separation 



Matched Sample 



DISTRESSED- 
WIVES 



NON-DISTMSSED^ 
WIVES 



Non^^Androgynoua 
^ Gender Role 
Orientation 



10 



8. 



N^14 



N^14 



2 

^ S -1,29 

p^NS 

^iiitreesAd Wives ^ inciftaaed their use of prf Tlbed stress manage aent medi- 
cations as recorded f on the Duke Health Invc Jry before and during the 
separation period* , . 

i - ... • ■ ■ 

/ Non^iiilstressea W y - showed no Increase or non-us? of prascrL/ed stress 
Mnagemfent m^djlc^ilons recorded on the &uke Health Inventory before 
and duiing ehe separation. 
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Table 3 

Comparativa Analysis of Matched Subsample of Distressed 
and Non-Dlstressad Wives on the Use of Five Coping Patterns 
and a Balanced Coping Strategy 



DISTRESSED NON^DISTRESSED 
WIVES WIVES 



Mean - Mean 



Coping Patterns; 

I, ^tointaining family 
integrity* 



14.2 15.3 -1-07 3.04 ^1-32 NS 



II* Developing interpersDnal 
relationships and 

soaial support. v 11.7 13,2 -1.50 4.16 -1^35 NS 



III. Managing psychoi^lcal - 

tension and atrain, 9.8 ^ 11.5 ^3,43 4.07 -^1.31 NS 

IV. Acceptance of ^ . 

lifestyle and " 

optimism. 17%5 19.0 -1.50 2.79 -2.01 .05 

Vp Developing self-reliance 

and self-esteem. \ 7.8 9.7 "1,53^ 2.34 -2.26 ,025 



/ Balanced Coping Strategy 



^ 3 4.5 -1.50 1-22 -4,58 .0005 



Paired t test of diffeirences between distrtiaad and non-distressed wiyefi 

^Balancti coTiing strategy . score was obtained by siMwing the numbtT of copi^;^ 
patterns on which a subject scorfed above the mean* » 



Table 4 

Correlation:^ Between an Androgynous Gender Role OrTentation and^ 
Coping in the Management of Family Sepal-ation (N^82) 



ANDIOGYNOUS GENDER 
ROLE ORIENTATION 



Coping' Patterns : 



I* Jfaintaining family 
integrity. 

II, Developlrtg Inte^-^" 
personal relation- 
ships and social ^JT^- 
support. 4 

III, Managing psycho- 
logleal tension 
and strain. 



+ ,26 



+.23 



+.18 



.025 



,05 



.05 



:anee pf 
liftstyle and 
opt^jUnism* 



V. Deyeluplng ' - 
self reliance 
and self 
esteem." 

Balanced Coping Strategy 



+.28 



+.16 
+.26 



,01 



NS 
,025 
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^ Navy F^ily Separation and Physical Illness j 
A failure to Confirm' ^^^^^^^ -^^^^^^^ 

D. Stephen Nice^ Ph.D, ^ , ' 



Naval Health Rep^earch Cmter 



San Diego ^ California 92138 



, ' In the Ifevy cotmounity, ^mily life is often Interrupted as the hus-, 
bands deploy for sea duty. The sajorlty of these separations require sub- 
stantial family adjustoents as the wife assimilates ne^ roles, adapts'to 

• f .i ^ . ^ - _ _ _ _ £ ^ 

single parentijig, and adjasts to toereased strains associated with the 
^separation* Adjustment dlff nultles are often exacerbated by the concur- 
"rant reduction In social support from the absent husbwd and nay become 
manifest In Inereased; physical syriptoms and physician utlllgatibn, (Meyfers, 
Llndenthal, 6 Pepper, 1975| Snyder, i978).^ ^ ^ 

^ A sizable^ body of lltqratuta links streesful life ev.ents to both 
physical 4nd psychiatric Illness (Dean & Lin, 1979 1 Dohranwend 6i Dohrenwend, 
^1974; gunderson S Rahe, 1974| Hong, Wirt, Yellto & Ho^wook, 1979| Lln, 
Sljaeonep Bfisel & Kuo, 1979| Rabtoi & Strueniag, 1976)* Separation from 
spouse due to work is considered a major life event (Holmes & Rahe, 1967; 
Snyder, 1978). and may therefore tocrease the probability of illness,. 
Hinkle (1974) ^reports that changM to significant social or Interpersonal 
relationships are often acco^jpaniad by changes in habits, patterns of , 
^a^tlvitita,^ Intake b£ food and nedlcatlon, and expoaur© to potential souiaap. 



Footnotes 

chose to use the term "gendar" role orientation inscead of "s«x" 
role orientation to avoid the excess of meanings often associated) - 
with "sex roles"~e.'g* s behavior related ro sex'jal praference or 
sexual activity. 
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of tofe^tloh or trauma. They are also frequently associated with changes 
In mood with ptiysie logical changes directly modi9-ted by the ceAtral 

s 

nervous sys*^^, ^£ny ov mil of these changes might affect the frequency or 
aeverlty of iiifies^» Because separation f rum spouse has b^en identified 
£s both a major life evgnt and as a signiflca;.^ source of strtss among 
military wiveL (Becfaiian, Marsella § Finney, 1979; Dlckerson & Arthur, 1965; 
laay, 1968; Maei^to^h, t968; Fearlman, 1970), Navy wives may rep'reient a 
special risk group during periods of fWlly separation. 

In; retrospective study of the ^ives of Fleet Ballistic Submarine oer- 

i \ 

^ sonnelv Snyder. (0.978) reported that wiv^s recalled betag far more 111 end 
seeking more nedleal attention .when their husbands wei^e at see than^hen • 
their husbands wira t% pme. It must be pointed out^ Bbwever, that the 
accuraC^y of retrospective data ta health related studies" ha,s beon aeriously 
challenged In th% literature fi^rtwrlght, 19635 Cornfield h Haenszel, 1960? 
MeKlnley, 1972). gnyder acteowledged this point and suggested the incor- 
poration of a control -g^oup and the collection of concurrent data to vali- 
date: her findings. ' * . 

The ifipact of family separation may affect physician utilization aither 
directiy through^j^iereased illness atrd^hysieal symptoms or Indirectly 
through altered utilisation Mtlves and expectations. It is estimated 
that 50% of all. ptoplfe entering the Navy health care del^ery system 
present problOTs yhl^h ate caused or aggrivated by social or emotional 
neads (Sears, 1977)^ Thtre present! exists a conilderable body of lit- 
erature which InJicdtes that psycht...Qglcaily dlstresoed persons dispro- 
portlonsteiy use medical services (Cooper, 1964 i Cumnlngs & Follettep 1968; 
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nouihrnann & Haggerty, 197S| Tessler, Mechanic & Dimond, 1976) ♦ Because 

# 

the separation experience is extrCTely difficult for ciany wives , the 
probability of psycholdglcal distress and associated physician utilization 
may be increased significantly CHenderson, 1977), 

Of course all wives are not equally likely to demonstrate an In-* 
crease In illness or physician utilization as a function of family separa^ 
tlon* Individual difference factors such as demographic characterlstica, 
socioeconomic status, social suppo'Tts, level of experience, situational 
factors, and expectancy orientation have demonstrated important relation^ . 
ships with health and health seeking behaviora. 

Among Navy populations * men who are black, young, and low In rank ck- 
perlence a higher Incidence of Illness and sick call visits than those who 
,are non-black, older, or higher In rank (pugh, Gunderaon, Erlckaon Rahci 
B Rubln^ 1972; Rahe^ Gunderson, Pugh, Rubija S Arthur j 1972)* Similarly^ 
Tessler, Mechanic and Dimond (1976) found IJlness and utilisation rates 
tin a prepaid ^ffitfdical plan were affected by age^ race and Income variables. 
Social supports have been found to be of crucial importance to field studle 
of the ^Idemlology of Illness (Cassal, 197^t| Cobb, 1976^ Dean & Lin, 
1977; Dohrenwend S Dohrenwend, 1974)^ Individuals with adequate social 
supports typically ^perience fewer and less severe Illnesses. Experience 
is anot* er toportant fcctor in illness. The impact of a stressful life 
{vent on Illness is ballaved to be hoightened Iri those cases in which an 
Individual has had little or no prior experience with similar stressful 
events (Cassel, 1976| Rabkln li Struetng, 1976). Situational factors are 
also bellied, to Inf luance. an tadlvidual's ability to "contain" symptoms. ^ 



In situations where coramitment and Involvement are greater, individuals 
may ha less Inclined to assume the sick role (Alonzo, 1979). Therefore, 
wives whs have children or who are iw^-Jjig may eKperlence fewer Illnesses, 
In a review of the literature, Walston and Walston (1978) cite evidence 
that the locus of control construct Is relevant to the prediction of health 
behaviors and sick-role behaviors. Individuals who are internals (i.e., 
those who believe that reinforcement is contingent upon the individual's 
behavior) are more likely to engage in behaviors that facilitate physical 
well being. Similarly, Tessler .Mechanic and Dlmond (1976) found that 
people who had perceived control over Illness exhibited fewer symptom 
Initiated physician visits. Therefore it is expected that variables such 
ai age, race, income, social support s, prior separation experience, 
•number of children, employment status, psychological distress, and external 
locus of control are predlccors of illness and physician utilization 
among separated wives. 

Method 

Subjects • 

The sample consisted of wives of enlisted men aboard three similar 
amphibious assault ships. A separation group included 59 wives of personnel 
aboard two ships that were preparing to deploy for a seven-month period. 
A control group consisted of 29 wives of personnel aboard a ship scheduled 
to remain in port. ^ As the study progressed over the seven-month data 
collection period, 28 wives In the separation group and 9 wives in the 
control group were lost from the sample due to their husbands' transfers 
or departures from the Navy. The final sample consisted of 31 wives In 
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the separation group and 20 wives in the control group. The wives averaged 
31 years of age, had been mrried for an average of 7 years, had an average 
of 2 children^ and had completed approximately 12 yearii of education. Dif- 
ferences between the separation and control groups on each of the demo- 
graphic variables were negligible*' 
Measures 

Psychological Distress . A battery of instruments including the 
Health Opinion Survey CMacmilllan, 1957), Stress Scales (Pearlin S Schooler ^ 
1978) s Dtprassive Affect (f^ymmn^ Biersner & LaRocco, 1974) ^ Self Este^ 
(Rosenberg, 1966) and Loneliness (Rubensteln, Shaver, Peploni 1979) 
were gdminiatered to assess psychological distress. The average intercor- 
relation of these measures was ,S0, Biacause of the slgnlflcsht inter- 
correlation among the measures, the Depressive Affect scale was selected 
as a representative measure of psychological distress. In the present 
sample this scale had ^an internal reliability (coefficient alpha) of .91, 

Social Support , A seven-ltCT social support scale was constructed 
to assess the proximity ^ accessibility, and strength ©f friendship networks. 
Each item was rated on a three-point Llkert scale. The scale focused on 
non-kin relationships because recent literature' Indicated that weak ties 
serve useful support functions (Granovetter, 1973; Lin, Ensel, Staeone h 
Kuo, 1979)^ and non-kin interactions are Important health-related be- 
havior (Langlia, 1977), The internal consistency (coefficient alpha) of 
the scale was .74. A separate item was included to assess the proximity 
and perceived hel ^ is of kinship support. 
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Health Locus of Control . The mult idlnenslonal health locus of control 
scale (MHwC) Is an expectancy fneasure specific to the area of health. It 
was developed to explain variance In health behaviora and, to some extent, 
hftalth status. The Mmc was used to assess locus of ^control orientation 
on the dimensions of internal, ohance, and powerful others. Both the 
chance and powerful others dimensions are considered external orientations. 
The internal consietencies (coefficient alpha) of the internal, chance, 
and powerful others scales were .74, .53, and .75 respectively. Further 
information regarding the development and psychometri properties of this 
scale is presented elsewhere (Wallston, Walls'ton i DeVellis, 1978). 

Illness . The measure of illness was composed of a checklist of 35 
conmon physical symptoms compiled by the Biological Sciences Department 
of the Naval Health Research Center. 
Procedure 

Approximately six weeks prior to the departure of the separation group 
ships, all married men were contacted by mall and introduced to the re- 
search project. In subsequent telephone follow-ups, 80% of 'the wives of 
those men who could be located agreed to participate in the study. The 
refusal rates did not differ substajitlally between ships. Informed consent 
was obtained after procedures had been fully explained to the subjects. 
Wives were divided equally among four tialned interviewers who collected 
demographic data and administered the research protocol during a home inter- 
view four months after the departure of the husbands in the separation group. 
The depressive affect scale, the number of symptoms and physlci m visits' 
wei , coiJected on a biweekly basis and mailed to i i or during 



the course of the seven-month separation* Those wives ,who completed 10 
or more of the biweekly reports were included In the analysis (H ^ 51) , 

Results 

An analysis of the effects of family separatian on the physical symp^ 
toms of wives was computed using a t_ test for independent samples. The 
difference in the average number of physical symptoms between the separa- 
ted and control wives was not significant [t(49). ^ ,25, p > ,05)* In both 
groups those symptoms reported most frequently (i*e,, an average of two or 
more times per wife over the 16 biweekly phases) were a) head colds; b) 
sinus problems; c) sore throat; d) back problems | e) headaches; f) stomach - 
intestinal upset; g) muscle aches orcramps; h) sleep difficulties; and 1) 
weight loss or gain. 

In order to eKamine the effects of family separation on physician utili- 
zation^ the degree of utilization of each subject was prorated by divldtog 
the total number of doctor visits by the nraber of reporting phases com- 
pleted. The distribution obtained by tills procedure was highly skewed In 
thfc positive direction and was therefore transformed by dividing Individuals 
Into three utilisation categories* The bottom third of the sample did not 
visit a doctor during any reporting period and received a score of zmto. 
The middle third of the sample visited a doctor between 6 and 17% of the 
time periods sampled and received a score of one. The remaining third of 
the sample visit ad a doctor between 20 and 100% of the time periods sampled 
and received a score of two* This transformation eliminated the skew from 
the utiliEation data and thus permitted further statistical analyses. An 
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examination' of the differences between the separated^^and control wives 
oil physician utilizatiDn revealed that the separated wives wen^to the 
doctor significantly taore often than the control wives [t (49) ^ 2.67| 
p < .05]. 

In; order to derive a composite of variables to identify those separated 

wives who have a higher probability of illness or physician utilization, 

those variables conceptually related to symptoms and physician utilization 

were entered into a Pearson product-moment correlation matrix with the 

criterion measures of symptoms and utiliEation (Table 1), 

[Insert Table 1 about here] 

This procedure permitted the elimination of those variables which did. 

.|iot obtaitli a statistically significant relationship with the criterion, 

TOe chance subseale of the MaC, age (younger vs older), race (white vs 

non=white)i and psychological distress were all positively related to the 

crlt^.rion of symptoms and were entered into a stepwise multiple regression 

analysis/ Those variablea which made a significant contribution to the 

equation were retained* The final regression equation included all four 

2 

predictor variables and yielded a multiple R of ^64. With an appropriate 
allowance for shrinkage (Kerlinger & Pedhagur, 1973), the multiple R" was 
.58. 

The variables which were significantly related to the criterion of 
physician visits included physical symptoms ^ race and work status. Those 
wives who had more symptoms, were white and were v'^'^rklng t ^^nckn n have 
more doctor visits. The number of s^ptoms and wor lus contributed 



significantly to the equation and yielded a multiple E of .25* The 

' ' 2 
adjusted R was ,19. 

Discussion 

The results of this Investigation supported the hypothesis that wives 
of Navy personnel who are at sea for prolonged periods of time seek medical 
care more frequently than wives of Navy pe':sonnel who are at home. The 
lack of support for thm hypothesis that separated wives have more lllntsses 
or physical symptoms than nonseparated wives argues against a strictly 
medical interpretation of the differential utilisation rates. An alter- 
native explanation could be thaL the psychological distress associated with 
the separation tKperience promotes an increaoe in physician utilization for 
non-medical problems, ^^hlle the direction of the relationship between psy- 
choldgical dlstresai and utlliEation anong the separated wives is positive 
(r - *2 6) J the correlation between these variables is not significant 
and therefore does not lend strong support to the- distress hypothesis, 

A second eKplanation for the increase in utilisation among separated 
wives is that ^hr-^^ hncom^^ more oriented toward preventive medicine and 
visit the ^ ^ .urns they might otherwise treat at home. Based 

on intersrlews wxth wives of submarine personnel, Snyder (1978) deduced 
that there is a great concern over one^s health when the husband Is at sea. 

Many women offered the comment that they could not afford to be sick when 

/ 

their hiisbands were gone because there wera too many responsibilities to 
. ^ ±aciad ... no one tfj help, This preve on hypothesis is supported In 
rhr rasent study by the significant positive relationship betwetn work 
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status and doctor visits. Those wives who 'were , working 'could least 

to assume the sick role and despite obvious logistical difficultiss 
found tine to visit the doctor more frequentiy than those wives who were 
not working. 

The best predictors of physical s^ptom^ among the separated wives 
were age, psychological distress^ external health locus of control and race 
The higher level of symptoms among younger vives Is consistent with pre- 
vious literature (Tesslerp et al. , 1976), Similarly, the relationship 
between psychological distress and physical symptomatology is supported 
In other work (Cassel, 1976i Moss, 1973). The influence of external health 

0- 

locus of control on physical symptoms might be accounted for by the fact 
that externals are less likely tc engage in behaviors that facilitate 
physical well being (Wallston S WallstDn, 1978), Race was one of the more 
interesting predictors of physical symptoui^^ in this study. Contrary, to 
other literature (Tessler, et al*, 1976), the white wives had more s^ptoms 
than the non-white wives* A closer examination of the ron=^hite sample, 
however, revealed that blacks, the prednmlnnff* non-white cuustltuent In 
atht studies^ accounted for only 13% of the non-white sample in the present 
study. The majority of the non-white wives were Pacific Islanders, Thus, 
race appe.r.rs to be an Important variable to consider in studies of Illness 
and ayrupLomatology among Na wlvus. 

In conclusion the results of this study demonstrate that during .periods 
of ""family separation Navy wives tend to visit their physician more frequently 
than when their husbands are at home. The most convincing explanation for 
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nhis result is that leparated wives adopt a more prevention oriented ap- 
proach to illness and seek treatment for less severe sj^ptoms. The rel- 
ativeiy small sample size, however^ precluded the cross--validation of 
these results t Although the sample was small , these results are important 
as they represent the only controlled tovestigation of health and health 
care utilization among Navy wives* The validity of the findings is further 
'strengthened by the use of concurrent data on both symptoms and utilization 
collected over a seven-month period. Further research appears necessary ^ 
to to\'estlgate the causes of separation-related physician utilisation among 
Navy wives and to assess the appropriatmess of this utilization* 
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Footnote - 

^Although the control ship was scheduled to remain In portj routine 
periods of operation at sea occurred throughout the seven-month period* 
These periods ranged from one or two days to one or two Weeks, 
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Table 1 

Zero-Order Corrtlatlons toong Predictors and Criterion 

i 

Measures of Symptoms and Physician Visits (N ^ 31) 

i 

Powers Psycho^ 
fyl ^ logical Synip- 

Internal Chance Other Age Pay Race Work Child ran Distress toma 

Multidiinensional ^ 

Health Locus of • 
Control 

Internal 

Chance . . 

Powerful Other ,47 

Age , , , 

Pay Gr^de -.47 ,50 ' 

Race (0 ^ non-white V ^ 

1 ^ white) ^ ^ 

Work Status (0 - .1 
not working, i 
^ working) 

Children s32 ^ ^ 

Psychologleal Distress .45 ^ 

Symptoms *48 ^,33 \39 ,57 

Physician Visits ^ ,3^ ,32 ,33 
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FAMILY DISSOLUTION AMONG AIR FORCE OFFICERS 
Oohn W. Winiams, Jr. 



All available evidence points up tht fact that the divorce rate in the 
United States continues to exceed that of any other- country in tbe world 
(U.S. Demographic Yearbook, 1978). Beginning in the 1960's and continuing 

through the seventiiSi the divorce rate Increased draiiaticany and steadily 
until in 1975 it was the highest ever reached (U.S. Department of Health, 
Educationi and Welfare, Monthly Vital Statistics Report, 1978), In 1976, for 
the first time in American history, more than one million divorces were granted 
in a single year (U.S. Jureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract, 1978). 
In 1977 the divorce rate was 5.1 per 1000 population, more than double the 
2.5 rate of 1965. These government documents also report that in the late 
seventies there was a ratio of about one divorce for every two -weddings ; 
howeveri that is not equivalent to saying that one in two marriages ends in 
divorce, since ^he divorces granted in any year represent, for themost part, 
marriages that began before that year* Most researchers agree that caution 
should be used in using such figurts to determine the proportion of marriages 
that will ultimately fail. Click and Norton point out that it is better to 
use demographic projection methods using mathaTiat'lcal formulas based on a 
series of assumptions to estimate the number of people likely to experience 
a divorce in the future (Glick and Norton, 1976).^ Using this strategy, 
Bowman and Spanier predict that for persons born between 1950/and 1960, 
approximately 40 to 50 percent of all marriages will end in divorce (Bowman 
and Spanier, 1978). Most studies; agree that divorce rates continue to remain 
high, but began to show some signs of leveling off toward the very end of the 
seventies. 

Although there is an abundance of material available on divorce and^ 
family dissolution in American society, there Is a paucity of material on ; 



specific groups. The author knows Of no comprehensive studies on, say, » 
airline pilots, nurses, school teachers, college professors, sociologists, 
policeman, or any other occupational group. The author's 1971 study of 
divorci among Air Force officers was an attempt to examine a specific group 
in our society in order to provide a basis of comparisnn for others under- 
taking a similar project; howevtrp to date we are unawa^-e of any similar 
studiis* Perhaps someday we will be able to compare divorce and family 
dissolution rates among many specific occupational groups. 

The author's study of divorce among military officers was an effGrt to 
determina if divorce rates for Air Force officers were different from rates 
In the ovtrall American population ^ Additionally ^ we wanted to knw if^sub- 
groups-within this military population were different in regards to divorce 
and dissolution rates* For examples we wanted to know If flying personnel 
have dlfferant rates from non-flying support personnel; if rat^s were different 
imong Commands (Strategic Air Command, AIH! Uhlvtrs Ity p Tactical Air Conrnandp' 
etc,); if education was a factory and if rates were differerit by age* sm , 
and religion. Some of the findings from this study and follow-up studies were: 
m In generals divorce rates ^uon^ Mr Force offict^^s ^r^ lower than 
in the general population. THK can he exilA^^^^cS by refersnca to 
sociological cheory which pr<?dkts thdtB wnh gaod incomas* 
a high leval of aducationj a raspecied accup^^^ ;opv?l st^^tus, a 
visible marriage, who share a comic^/t sat of norms and valuas and S 
who are separated from thcdv kin-groups have a battar chance of 
success* Air Force officers vlt this criteria very wall, 
(2) Higher educated officers havf3 lowar divorce rates than lower edu- 
cated ones* 



(3) Divorce r-atts for those who fly are higher than for those who do not. 
Flying officers experience more .disruption, are away from home more 
and are subject to leaving on short notice for lengthy periods of time. 

(4) Officers In the Military Airlift Command and in the Tactical Air 
Command have higher divorce rates than those in other commands. 
Officers In these two cotniiands are away from home more j are on alert 
for short or no-notice departure and lead more stressful lives as a 
result of the flying missions of these coninands. 

(5) Those officers graduated from the Air Force Academy have Iqwer divorce 
rates than those who enter service through ROTC, Officer Training 
School and other sources of conmlssion. 

(6) There were no significant differences between black officers and white 
officers. This finding suggests that in situations where these two 
groups .have simnar Income^ education and life style they wm have 
simnar divprce rates, 

(7) Officers who served in the Vietnam conflict have higher dissolution 
rateS; than those who did not serve there* This supports the sociolog- 
ical proposition that long family separations are dysfunctional for 
the marriage. We: have also found that divorce rates among former 
Vietnam POW's are much higher than expected. 

Our latest effort to better understand the phenomenon of divorce among Air 
Force officers has been directed at Air Force Academy graduates. We are especially 
interested in deternilnlng if divorca rates among those who marry in "June Week" 
ceremonies Immediately after graduation are different from those who wait until 
later 1n their career to marry. We predicted that those who married immediately 
after gradgation would have higher divorce rates than those who married later. 



The results of this Investigation are shown In Table 1, Classts compared wtre 
from 1959 through 1973, The class of 1959 was the first class to graduate 
from the Academy* We ended with the class of 1973 because riHable data are 
not yat available for later classes. Our original Intention was to have the 
full comparison completed prior to this conference; however, the laborious task 
of checking the yearly marital status of over 8000 officers precluded that. 
What wt were able to do to datei however, does support our original hypothesis, 
Tabl^ I shows the number and percentage of the officers in every class who hwve 
ever been divorced. We have compared the divorce rate for each class with the 
rate for those who graduated and were marrlsd In June Week, In every case the 
rate is higher for the June Week group. This is a conservative finding since 
the June Week group Is included In the overall group. Once we are able to 
directly compare the June Week giuup with the non-June Week group the differ- 
ences will be even greater. In terms of theory, the June Week group would be 
expected to have higher divorce rates for the following reason^- 

(1) T' ^ \rB younger when they marry. 

(2) Their financial situation is still tenuous since second lieutenants 
do not make a lot of money, 

(3) Most of them (approximately 70%) go immediately into fifteen rnonths 
of Air Force pilot training where they are subjected to a rigorous 
demanding environment that leaves little time for family activities 
and where they are physically and mentally stressed, 

(4) Many of them are caught up In the "glamour" of '^a cadet chapel wedding 
with arched swords, the formal dress uniform and all the othfer .illus- 
trious activities associated with a formal military wedding, 

(5) Many of them roarry girls (and beginning last year--boys) whom they 
have known for very short periods of time. 



(6) Young officers are highly ncblli, irovlng from training anvlronments 
to schools to flying asslgn.nents with very llttls opportunity to 
put down any roots, or istabUsh thtnisilves fn a cofununltyi 

(7) The young wife has difficulty estabTlshing herself in any kind of 



young officers. She must depend on the husband for almost all her 
emotional needs and his priority Is getting his own career estab- 
lished. This Is a vulnerable period for the young officer and It 
Is very Important that he do well; otherwises the family*! future 
security Is threatentd. 



These and other variables help us understand why June Week wsddings are 
more susceptlbli to divorea. 

This current research effort Is aHo directid toward divorce rates among 
those Acaderny graduates who remain in the A1r Force past their obligated tour 
of duty and thosi who return to civilian life at the first opportunity. We 
raftr to the first group ^s careerists and the second group as nDn^careeris^ts* 
Our prediction Is that those who leave the service have higher divorce rates 
than those who stay in. From a recent survey of Air Force Academy graduates , 
we wsre able to compare divorce rates between the two groups. For every one 
|rf the 15 observed year groups, divorce rates for those who left service have 
been higher than for those who stayed In (Table 2). This supports earlier 
research findings that officers who choose the military as a career have rela- 
tively low rates of family dissolution (wnilams, 1971). It may be that dls- 
satlsfactlonxwlth the military carries oyer .into dissatisfaction with the 
spouse or perhaplN|hose who are dissatisfied with Air ForceMlfe leave ser'9'1ce 
hoping things will ^b|tter In the civilian world. Oftentimes they are not, 
and divorce occurs. InterHews are now being conducted with former Air Force 



career or work situation because of extreniely high mobility among 




officers who are divorced or were divorced and are remarried In, order to gain 
better Insight into this particular aspect of family dissolution In the mili- 
tary. In closing I would like to pqint out that Orthntr's recent research 
supports the author's findings that Air Force couples are less divorce prone 
(Orthner. 1980). He found that 901 of Air, Force husbands, and 951 of Air 
Force wives feel very positive about the overall quality of their marriages 
and that there appears to be little serious difficulty in most of them. 

The research on divorce and family dissolution Is on-going. Details will 
be provided as mpre data become available. 



JOHN W, WILLIAMS JR. 
Professor and Head 
Dipt of Behavioral Sciences 
United States Air Force Academy 



COMPARISON OF DIVORCES OF GRADUATES MARRIED DURING 
"JUNE WEEK'WWITH DIVORCES AMONG ENTIRE CUSS 

\, "Junt Week" Marriages Total Class 

Graduating Class Ending In Divorce Overall Divorce Rate 

Percentage 
20 

J 

n 

13 

li 

9 
10 

12 ^ 
14 
9 

• ' el . 

1 

10 \ 

^ \ ' 

*"June Wgek" weddings were held for the first time In the Cadet Chapel In 1964 



Year 


Size 


Number 


Percentaqe 


Number 


1959 


207 


17 


24 


41 


1960 


227 


8 


17 


34 


1961 


217 


12 


21 


33 


1962 


298 


9 


17 


36 


1963 


499 


8 


20 


55 


1964 


499 


S 


18 


65 


1965 


517 


10 


24 


57 


1966 


470 


7 


17 


42 


1967 


524 


8 


' 18 


52 . 


1968 


613 


9 


20 


74 


1969 • 


683 


12 


^1 


96 


1970 


745 


11 


16 


67 


1971 


, 692 


5 


lo" 


55 


1972 


754 


9 




75. « 


1973 


.844 


5 


10 


" sr 



\COMPARISON OF DIVORCE RAitS 
AMONG ACTIVE DUTY AND NON/ACTIVE DUTY ACADEMY GRADUATES 

r ^ \ ACTIVE DUTY NaN/ACTIVE DUTY 

Graduation Year Percentage Percentage 

1959 . .20 21 

1960 . 15 - 25 

1961 13 

1962 .12 



1963 

1964 13 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 



24 
14 

10 14 



1965 10 

1966 9 



15 
16 
13 

10 12 



1=2 16 

13 13 

8 11 

S 10 

5 ' 9 

3 - r 



Table 2 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD FMllii ENHlCmffiNT AND SUPPORT 
raOGnAMS AMONG MILITARY FM4ILIES 

FMiily life thrptj^hout the United Statei is changlfig and the military 
ser^ces are ±10 exception* Onee the bastion of lijifle men, the military has 
emerged as an institution irtth mai^ f milieu attached to it* ^litary mamhers 
with faMli©a.now oompriie more than.^-half of the total forcea of the Arn^j 
Navy^ mi Air Force—^d their n^hers are Increasinf (Qbldnani 1976; Hunter^ 
1977; Carr, Orthner^ "& teown^ l^SO; Orthner & Nelson^ 1980), No longer dp 
tti^ of these families fit Into the traditional mold of military husband^ 
dependent homemaker wifei ^d children* Conte^orary trends in marrlagei 
divorce; single pM^enthoodi dual career patterns^ and volimtary childlessness 
are "air reflected in military fafldlles^day (Carr et^al,, 1980| Ortlmer^ 
1980| Finleyson^ 1976| Wllllms^ 1976)* These families are also influenced by 
masy of the same strains from inadequate fMiily finances, contrastinf valueSi 
ohMfing definitiohs of husband and Mfe rolee^ new definitions of parental 
responsibilities^ and lack of family support system as other Americwi families. 

ftie means by wMch f milles can be helped to develop relational skills 
and support systems has' been ttrough various forms of mrriage and family 
amlchment and support progrMS* , These progrwas such as. nrnirlage encomiter^ 
Couple ccOTnunlcgtlOiii training, parent effectiveness trainJ^ng or fairly clus- 
ters can be instrumental in reduolnf fami3^ stress (GuMim and telAerni 
1977), The puiTpose of this paper is to det'^mine the extent to which these 
kinds of programs are offered, utilized and desired by^^litary. families* 
nils alio has Ijiqpllcations for family prop'ranlng among civilians since mai^ 
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of the faGtors that attract military fainiliis to thftse proframs ari prohably 
eimilar to other fajnllies as well. 

The Context for Fajnily Enrlohment Progji^ams In the K^litary 
Given the chariglng profile of Mierican famllits, it is no longer reasonable 
to ass'drat that all families can be held together. by traditional expectations, 
strictly delegated family roles^ and lack of niarital sociability. Today, rela- 

t ^ 

tlonships are increasingly being built upon mutual affection and intmate asso- 
oiation instead of instrumental roles and separation (Orthner, 1981| ^ce, 
1979 )• Consequentlyi the quality ^of family relationships now becomes a critical 
issue (Lewis and Spanier, 1979), This means that policies and programs are 
needed that support family relationships a^a airtct them toward maxind^ing their 
potential for eonunuiiicatlon, problem solving, socialisation, and interpersonal^ 
pupport . 

Recently, thferfe has been an upsurge in interest mong jnilitary leaders in 
family Issues, This interest parallels the growing recognition of the inter- 
dependency between ndlitary effectiveness and family functionli^ (Bennett et al,, 
1974; Hunter, 1977; McOubbin et al., 1980| Stanton, 1976; Orthner, 1980). It has been 
fomd ■ tha^t the extent to v/hich people are satisfied with their family life 
is reflected in their job performance and ultimately tied to the decision to 
stay in the military ^ It is, therefore, to their benefit that military leaders 
continue to seek better ways of serving their famlHes, After all, .these, 
famlliai are now a vital part of the mission support .system upon which the 
jnllltary depends, Thi s means that sensitivity End response to the needs of 
jnllltary families la^ not. only humanltariani It is also based on the Imowledge 
that what is good for military families is good for military responsibilities 
as well* ♦ 
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iThli recofnltlon^ coupled with the changing profile of the milita^ com- 
mmilty and fami^^ has provided the impetus for the increaelng incorRoration of 
family enrlelment programs into military eommmities (Moakos, 1976), Ranfing 
' from various fmily enrichment progrMS to single parent aupport groups^ these 
programa are oriented toward strengthening families by providing them ^th the 
sMlls and support needed for fostering their relationships. They also serve 
to i^otect families against the stresses irdierent but not neoessarlly miique to 
military famly life (such as frequent moves and family separations, weakened 
ties to extended fomily and conmunlty; and inadequate financial support). The 
value of enrichment programs seems especially relev^t given the recent findings 
from a study of married and sirigle parent families in the Air Force (Orthne^, 
1980), documenting the InHependence and Interpersonal isolation of most of these 
military^ famlies, including single parents. Although this tendenoy toward 
self-reliance reflects the growing trend in American society to make easy 
acquaintances^ but few really close friends, it is especially encouraged by the 
mobile lifestyle that the military encourages and can be viewed as a shaj^^ 
foundation for personal and relational growth. Without close ties to others, * 
many military families may fini-that they cannot always get the support they 
need to make necessary adjustments, . McKain (1976), for exmple, fomid rela- 
tional isolation in the military to be directly related to this incidence of 
fwnily problems and tension, . With the development of fwnlly enrlclunent aM 
support profrMis, maiy fMllies may remedy their relational problems and 
receive the support necessary for making ongoing adjustments, . . 

The widespread Introduction of marrlafe and family enrichment profrMis in _/ 
the Mlitary is quite recent and parallels the development- in civilian com- 
mimltles. Military chaplains have been the primary catalysts for introducing 



md aaintaimiig these programs, although some social workers other mental 

lealth persormel havt heen Involved as well, ft'ograme such as marriige eneoimter 

#f _ 
md parert effectivenees training have been operating for nearly a decade, 

Douple oommimlcation training, family clusteri and ottier marriage errriehment 

programs have been introduced in the last several years Even moT^^ recently, 

import progTOTS for single parents have begun to develop* 

To a large degree, militaiy families have had more opportunities , to become 

Involved in these progrMis than their civilian counterparts. Unlike the often 

Inadequate information distribution in many communities, mllltai^, persormel can 

nore readily contact- families and Inform them of progrMs, Also, while maiyr 

chaplains are not trained in these, family programs^ and their availability Is 

certainly not evenly distributed, proportionally more chaplains are skilled In 

ilrectlng these programs than is normally true in the civilian sector of society. 

Taken togettier, this suggests that military famlies should be more aware of 

^hese progrMis and at least as interested in them as other families. 

i 

Methodology 

The data for the study were collected from a probability sample of 331 U.S. 
Llr Force married couples and 101 U.S. Air Force single parents on 16 bases In 
^he United States and German, The married men and women were randomly selected 
*rom listings of married |Air Force personnel assigned to these bases. The single 
)arents were randomly seljected when sufficient nimibera were available. On 
imaller bases, all of thej single parents that were assigned to the base were con- 
tacted. The sajTqple was s|ratified to proportionately represent the families in 
Ifferent geographical arias and, conmand responolbilitles. 



Personal interviews were conducted with all participants in the study. 
Nearly seventy perQent of those contacted agreed to participate^ eve^ tho^h 
both husbands and wives had to agree to septate interviews to be included, 
Eaeh of the semi-t tructured interviews were conducted in private by profess ionallj 
trained interviewers. The interviews lasted approximately one horn** A total of 
763 interviews were completed. 

All of the interviews included questions Pn the subject's toowledge^ par- 
tieipation^ and interest in family enrichment and support programs. The married 
Qouples were asked about such progrMS as p^ent education or effectiveness 
training (if they ware parents)^ marriage ewichment or marriage enooimter^ i 
couple comitmcatlon trainlnf ^ Wd f rally clusters. Single parents were asked 
about parent education or effeotlveness tralninf ^ 8ing^.e parent support organi- 
zations j and big brother/slater programs. These progrMis were selected because 
of their availability on many Air Force bases. The questions on each of these 
were preceded with a brief description of the progrMi. In the questionlnf , no 
program was restricted to a particular format so that^ for InstMoej ai^ parent 
education prcgrMi would fit the criteria^ not just the fomal Parent Effeotlveness 
Tralninf program. 

Flndli^s 

Parent Education 

Overall^, two out of three Air Force parents had heard 6f some type of 
(see Table l), 

parent-education progrMi/ Women were much more aware of these programs than men^ 
especial^ single-parent men of whom less than half (46 percent) were aware of 
their availability. The majority of those who had heard of parent education were 
white parents who attended church regularly. Half or more of the non-white 

. - Insert Tab] a 1 About Here - . 



Table 1 

Attitudes Toward and Participation in Family ft'ograss 



Parent Education 
Cduple Coinniimi cation 



Marriage Enrichsent 

Family Cluaters 

Sliigle-Parent 
Support Group 

Big Brother/ 
Sister PrograES 



Knowledge of ft'ograin 
H W Sm SPW 



64 70 46 54 

18 20 X X 

68 73 X X 

11 14 X . X 

X X 49 50 

X X 39 95 



X - Does not apply 
H = Husbands ^ 
W = Wives 
SHI = Slnfle Parent Men 
SPVV = Single Parent Women 



Have Attended 
H W . Sm SFW 



14 13 4.9 6.6 

,6 ,6 X X 

4,2 4.2 X X 

3.0 3.0 X X 

X X 9.8 10 

X X 3.2 6,6 



1:^ 



Likely to Attend 
H yf sm SPW 



49 63 55 73 

48 50 X X 

48 54 X X 

31 38 X X 

X X 55 56 

X X 39 55. 



parent i or those who wert lesi religiously Involved wert not aware of parent* 
education prograini^ even when they were explained to them* 

I^ss than ten peroent of the Air Force parents ,had actually attended a 
parent education prograjn. Sm^priaingly^ men were slightly more likely than 
women to say that they had attended one of these programs. This my he because 
men have a^ less rigid definition of parent education and they may be including 
educational prop'ams that were not deemed to be parent education by their 
wives or the single parmt women In the sajiple. ^ A higher proportion of those 
who had attended a parent education prop^am were frequent church attenders and ' 
parents of elementary school age children. Parents with adolescent children 
were the least likely to have attended. The race of- the parent had little effect 
In determinihg attendMica in these progrsjns. 

The question of the helpfulness of these prop'MS drew mxed reactions 
from those who had attended. Altho^h close to half of the single parents (40 
percent). and wives (46,2 percent) had foimd the parent education programs they 
attended vwy helpfiLb only one-quarter of the. husbands had found the program 
they attended very helpful. It may be that husbands find these programs lees 
relev^t to their parental needs than single parents and wives. 

For the overall sample of parents in the Air Force, Interest in attending 
a parent education program was high. Nearly 73 percent of the single-parent 
WOTen, 55 percent of the single parent men^ 63 percent of the mves, and 49 per- 
cent of the husbands Indicated they were vbw liktly or somewhat likely to 
attend such a program In the future. The least support came from fathers. 
Only 12 percent of the married fathers said they were vei^ likely to attend a 
parent-education class. This may reflect the still trrdltlonal bias that child 
rearing. Is the mother's responsibility. Not surprislr^ly, parents who reported 
poor parent-child relationships seemed to recognise their problem and were the 
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most likely to express interest in theee programs. Non-white partnts also indi- 
cated a high likelihood for attending these progrMis, both mothers and fathers. 
Parents of youi^er children were more interested in parent edUGation than 
parents of adolescents, ' ? 

Couple Communication Training 

Awareness of couple commmication tralmng in the Mr Force is minimal. 
Only one out of five husbands (18 percent) and wives (20 percent) had ever 
heard of this type of progrmi. Men (32 percent) and women (26 percent) over- 
seas were somewhat more lilcely to he aware of this program thim those in the 
U,S, Infrequent church atttnders, especially wives (80 percent) had rarelj^ 
heard of couple commwd cation training (see Table 1), 

Not eurprisinglyi lack of knowledge of this propam is paralleled by a 
low level of program participation. Less than one percent of the Air Force 
couples surveyed had attended a couple cojmniml cation training program. Of 
the couples who had attended the program^ however^ all had found it very 

helpful, ^ 

Interest in couple coimmmioatlon is considerable. Half of the husbands 
(48 percent) and wives (50 percent) indicated they were very likely or somewhat 
likely to attend one of these programs. Nevertheless, some encouragement may 
be necessary since a rather large percentage of these couples (35 percent) were 
only "somewhat likely" to come. Much of this may be attributed to the complete 
lack of awareness of this type of program on the part of mny couples. Better 
explwiations of the purposes and goals of the program may be needed to attract 
pflrtlclpants. 

Overall, there is more interest in communication training among couples over- 
seas compared to those in the United States, This may be because married couples 

lo J 
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are more dependent on one another overseas, thereby increaiing their awareneBS 
of conTmunlcation inadequacies. Non-white couples and those who attei\d church 
more regularly were also more inelintd to he IntcTrested, Another Indication 
that mritQl aoiranunieatlon inadequacy encourafes progrem interest eomes from 
the findings that husbands and wives with low scores in a marital conmmiica- 
tion scale (Powers and Hutchinson, 1979) and higher scores on a measured mari* 
tal disagreemSh^s (S^nieri 1976) were the most likely to _want to participate 
in these programs, ,ThiB was especially true for the men since 55 percent of 
the hushands who re^OTted low mai*ital comuni cation scores said they were 
likely to come eon^ared to only 37 percent of those mth high irarital communlca'- 
tion scores. 

^farriage Enrichment 

Unlike couple commiml cation traini^i the majority of Air Force husbands 
md wives had heard of some type of marriage em*ichment\or marriage encomiter^ 
urogram. Wives (73 percent), however^ were somewhat more aware of these pro* 
grams thM husbands (68 percmt), especially black husbands (54 percent). 
Couples overseas (80 percent) were more likely to be familiar with them than 
those in the U.S. (67 percent). Also, frequent church "attenders were more likely 
to have heard of thest progrMs (82 percent) than those less religiously involved 
(52 percent)* 

Overall^ four percent of the Air Fprce married couples'^had attended a 
marriage enrichment or mrriage encounter propram at some time. The couples 
most likely to have attended were white couples, frequent church attenders, and 
eouplee stationed overeeas. Moreover, these programs were more likely to have 
attracted couples with older children. It may be that marriages in this etage 



of the life cycle are In special need of invlgoration and e^ic^^nt, ^hey 
may also have%ore free time 'to participate in thesa progr^l* 

In terms of the perceived helpfulnesa that couples r^^etire^ frtf^ 
attend&ig a jnarltal enrictaent prograni, wives reported that /^gpg P^^e 
satisfied th^ "their huehanda. Although more than three-qu^^'t^j^i 
wives (79 percent) foimd the- prograin very hel^ftil, on^ half of tj^e li^^^wde 
(54 percent) rated the program as* being that effective, Nev^^tP^lesg; ^wer 
thou 10 percent of the husbandi (7.7 percent) and wives (7,j^ P%J*^^nt) ^^ported 
the ptogrMi was not helpful at all* 

Although more couples were aware of ffiarriage enrichm^^t f^^g^^^ than 
were interested in attending thenii approximately 'half of th^ ^ ( Bircent) 
and husbands ( 48 j^rcent ) said they are very likely or someii^pat Itkei^ 
attend one of these prolans in the future, ^aln; epousei ^^%f^^aa (^^ per^ 
cent) were slightly more interested in attending than these -th% ]]^B* ^50 per^ 
cent), but the difference is nc /amatlc. Also, black husb#^cl# (79 p^^Gent) / 
and wives (67^ percent) experienced more interest than white p^Wb^^B (^^ pn)^ 
cent) and wives (54 percent). ' Chu^^h attendance was associ^^e^ ^tth ifi^WBst 
in attending family enrlctoent programs as well. Tlu*ee-flf-tps (6Q p^^^^t) of 
the frequent church attenders were likely to participate ir^ ^fit^l ^^^tctaent 
or marital endo\mter progr^s wMle less than half of the 1^0^ t^^igio'^^^ 
involved^ especially husbands (35 percent). Indicated a desire p^y^^^tpate. 
Unfortunately, the study indicated that spouses who reported %rlt^^ nmrl-^ 
tal satisfaction and many marital disagreements expressed mq^e l^^^er©^ mar^ 
rlage era'ichment than those with higher marital quality, Th^? espe^^^Hy 

true for those wives who were experiencing low marital sati^f^ottQj^^ ^imm 

\ 

theet programs are not deslgntd for low-quality marriages, ^tnai^ 



suggests a sincere interest on the part of these couples for some form of 
rilatlonal aisi stance. * 

Famil y Clusters" 

Few Air Force couplea were aware of family cluster programs. Only about 
one ©ut of ten Air Force husbands (14 percent) and wives (11 percent) had ever 
heard of this type of program. Couples in the U,S. (10 percent) were less 
likely to "be aware of these programs than husbands (13 percent) and wives (20 
percent) overseas. Overall, black husbands (7 percent) and infrequent church 
attenders (8 percent) were the least likely to have heard of f^ily cluster 
programs (see Table 1). 

Of 4fee-i,couples that taow of these prop^ams, three percent had. 
actually attended such a progrm. The majority of these couples^ however, had 
foimd the progrMis very helpfvd (55 percent) especially wives (100 percent). 
Although husbands were more critical of these programs thsn wlves^ nearly nine 
out of 10^(88 percent) had found their pi^tlclpatlon at least somewhat helpful* 

tff the prigrMis and services SMipled for Interest, Air Force fMdliee 
were the least enthusiastic about fMiily cluster type groups* Still, more than 
one-third of the husbands and wives Indicated that they were at least somewhat 
likely to attend* The low Interest in these |roups may be partially attrlbutabl 
to the lack of awarenesi that most couples have of these prop'ams. Moreover, 
while the emphases of parent education programs and couple commimicatlon train- 
ing are. more self-evident, the emphasis of family craster& Is more diffuse and 
requires f\a*ther explanation* Clarification of the goals and pm^poses of these 
prop-ams coupled with encouragement and salesmanship may be needed to attract 
partlQipanta to those groups* 
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/ Overall^ there wai more Ynter est In family clusters 'ovtrieas thm -in ,the 
U.S* These progrOTis may te especially valuable to fajnilles overseas^ given 
their greater relative separation from their most frequent family suj^ort 
eoure^ their respective parentG. When this is eoupled. wjth the possihllity 
that married couples may he more dependent on one another overseas j the 
^eater interest among these couples in family clusters is understandable. 
Non-white couples and those with inadequate social support systems were the 
most nicely to be interested in these programs. Since non-white couplei are 
in the minority^ they may be particularly susceptible to isolation in some 
assignments^ especially overseas* Given this sltuatlonj family cluster par- 
ticipation can be especlaHy important to their morale and adjustment* 

Single-Parent Support Group 

Frequently^ single parent families are also social^ isolated snd need 
support (Orttaer and Bromij 1978) but they may not find this in groups oriented 
toward married families. For this reason, we examined the support group needs 
Bud involvement of si^le parents to determne the extent toVybich their sup- 
port needs could be better met^ We found , however, that less than hllf (49 per 
cent) of the Air Force single parents were aware of single-parent support groupi 
or organizations like Parents without Partners. This percentage was even lower 
Moi^ black single parents (28 percent). These findings were rather surprising 
given the increasing numbers of sl^le parents in the Mr Force and the recent 
proliferation of these organlMtlons^ (see Table 1), 

Although single-parent orgmlzations were more popular Miong si^le 
parents thM Big Brother/Sister programs ^ still le§s than one-tenth of these 
parents had actually ^rtlclpated in a single parent support group* Moreover^ 



participation in these organizations was not evtn^ distributed throughout the 
sample^ All of thost who had participated were white single parents ,anS fre- 
quent chm*eh attendera. Fi^themorej parents of elementary ichool age chil-* 
dren (33 percent) were more than twice as likely to have attended than parenti 
of preschool (10 percent) md adolescmt children (16 percent). Lastly, lower 
ranldnfi enlisted single parents md those stationed. in the U.S. were the 
least likely to have attended one of these programs. 

Overall, ma^ single parents, especially men^ who had participated in a 
fingle-parent support group oi^ organization had not fomid it particularly help- 
ful. Fewer than hfllf of those surveyed (44 percent) felt that the experience 
was very helpful. Although single-parent men were somewhat more critical of- 
their experienGe than single-parent women, nearly one- third of both men and 
women reported that participation in these groups were not helpful at all. . 

Despite the frustration among those who had attended single ''parent org^il- 
nations J ^ore th^ half (55 percent) of the sampled^ single*parents e^ressed 
genuine interest irf these grdips. This interest wa^ particular^ "lilgh Miong 
lower-grade enlisted men an^ women (71 percent), those with preschool children 
(64 percent)^ those who were divorced (60 percent) or never married^ (64 per-- 
eent)^ btiA those who expressed difficulty with their parent-chiltf relationshipa 
(81 percent )» Although most of these single parents acknowledged the potential 
value of groups like Parents without Partners, they toiew littae about starting 
a group and often had little tteie to do the groundwork to get /it- started. 

Big Brother/Sister Programs ^ * ' 

" There was considerable awareness mong single parents of Big Brother/Sister 
progrMis in the Air Force, More than nine out of ten Air Force single parents, 
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especially femalei (95 percent) haA heard of this kind of progr^a Althoiigh 
taiowledge of this progr^ was high, propMi p^tlcipatlon among eii^le 
parents was minimal, tol^ four percent of tht ^ single pfirent^ had actually 
used the servicei of a Big Brother or Sister, All of these parents^ however, 
had fomid the prop^am very helpful. Moreover, each reported a secure parent- 
child relationship. Whether this latter findii^ is a product of program par- 
tici^tion, however, is not clear, Parenta with better parent-child relation- 
ships may be more likely to seek ou^-valimhle opportunities for their children. 

Although Air Force men were less interested in the Big Brother/Sister 
program (39 perceni) than Air Force women (55 percmt)* both were more interested 
in these progrMS if they were less secure in their ^parent- child relationship 
(56 percent )| if they were In the lower enlisted grades (65 percent )| and If 
they had preschool children (56 percmt). These f|^i^s s^gest that many 
sijigle parents would like to have th%^ assistMice of mother adult but that 
those who are most anxious about their children and those with younger chlltoen 
have the p'eatest need for, this support. 

Implications 

^erlcan militaiy families are a mlcroisosm of the' larger feM^ system in, 
America. Their needs for .enrichment and support ^obably mirror those of other 
famllle^ as well, .Certain]^, there art 'specJ^al circumstances that militaiy' 
faMlles face but I by and larger their 'lifestyles, family Structures, and 
fMill;^ needs are very similar^ to other U,S, fMAles,. Unlike some perceptions, 

these are not neceseari3^ cloistered families. In the present sample half 

. s ' 

theae families live off-base, most have clvirikn wives, none of these couples 
are separated becauie of mllltaity aooignmenti, and most of the members have 
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standard work^eks. For this reason we should be able to underitand the'find- 
inf s of this study within the 'context of broader faMly needs than Just those 
of U.S. Air Force families. ' ' » 

The results of this study certainly st^gebt tliat CaMlies can benefit 
from the Information, -skills, and support that -family programs often provide. 
Most men and women who had participated In.parent education' couple communlca- 
■"tion training, marriage enrichment, family' clusters, and single parent .support 
groups tended to feel veiy positive about the results. Somfe programs, -however 
appear to have struck to especially responsive chord with those who had par- 
ticipated in them. ..Couple eonnnunieation and famiay cluster programs, for 
Instance, had been attended by a very jmall proportion of the married couples 
but they received high support from these couples. Other programs often had 
mixed reviews but the higher level of coiranitment required of these two pro- 
grams might have fostered more positive attitudes from their participants. 

In several of the family enrichment programs, women reported more positive 
e^erlences than men. To some degree, this seems to reflect the orientation 
of these programs to foster the personal growth of women ifhile they eneoui'age 
men to become more- egalitarian. Neither parent education or marriage enrich- 
ment prof rams, for example, appear to be as satisfying. to men as they are to 
women. In' both cases, men who attend are encouraged to yield some of the power 
and to. adapt family role responsibilities that have been traditionally icoorded 
to women. Likewise, single parent support groups appear to benefit women more 
than men. Again, this may he because, of the inability of these programs to . 
speak to the special needs of fathers. As Russell ,(1974) earlier discovered, ' 
fathers can. especially benefit from parent education experiences but these 
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progriS® may rietd to be tailored ta devtlop the role of father g as a eonqple- 
merita^ ■ rather thaii ae supplementary parent. 

Some fajnlly ppogrwne do not appear to be reaching the population they 
^^eed to reaoh'. For example^ eoiiple ooimiiunlcatlon trQlnit^e la most desired by 
thos'e who have poor ;ComnunlQatlon iKllli but these covplei are unlikely to ^ \ 
have heard of this program, AleOj parents with adolesgent children are the 
least likely to attend parent education but the data from the Air Force sainple 
InWcates they are «ie raoit likely to report probleme ^th thelrf children 
(Orthner, 1930), Stilly these parents who are e^erienclng parent-ehlld dif- 
ficulties do aay they want parent eduoatlon and they may be receptive to pro- 
designed for their respective ' developmental perlodB^ such as those par- 
tlcular^^rlanted toward adolescent deYelopment ^d needs. 

The study further auggests that some family situations can stimulate Mi 
Interest in particular family program.a* This Is true of overseas assignments 
which can present families with more Isolation from support syetefflf'^S^ore 
dependence on their marital relationship. Not only oan this increase poten- 
tial stress in the marriage but it also cm encourage couples to seek rela- 
tional skills and family aupport systems to reduce this stress. In the present 
studyi it appears that'^couple conflnunioation and f^ily cluster programs are of 
greater interest to fandlies overseas, perhaps because of thasp factors. 
Family clusters I in particular^ 'are not as attractive to ™st «couplfis as the 
o-ther programs surveyed but they^do seem to be unlquelf* attractive^ to. those \ 
couples who are the most Isolated from.thelr extended family and their support 
groups. This finding also Ins Implications for other f Millies who may find' 
themselves in locations or situations whlufi ewi foster a special need for 
intimate support groups ^ either tenqporarlly or on a more continuous basis. 
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In oonQlisLiion, It appears that family eiu'ichment and support prograjns 
have more promise than has currently beeni aGtuallzed. At the present, time, at 
least In the AiT Fqtqb, family progrMs have been eoncentrated within reli-- 
glous groups and aOTmnunities and have not ventured far from thoie who attend 
rellgioua eervlces regularly. There has plao been a notlGeable lack of infor- 
mation on most of these programs among non-white families * This kind of pro- 
vinclallem can create a feeling that familly programs are uniquely oriented 
toward on-^going groups whlah in most cases they are not* More efforts need to 
made to widely publicise opportunities for attending fMlly enriohment pro- 
,gr^i^ espeeially Indleati^ the purposes and goals of the programs to be = 
offered. IMixy of the men and women Interviewed simply had no idea that programs 
like these were offered on their bases and wanted much more Information on what 
these programs were all about* 

Cleirly^ there are some prop'ams which will attract more participants 
than others* While family clusters are perhaps of interest to a minority of 
faMllee^ couple coimnunlcation training, marriage enrictoent, ^d parent edu* 
cation are of Interest to many families. Among single parenti, big brother/ 
sister programs are not considered as valuable as^ overall single parent support 
^ groups* But no matter what the potential interest levelf praGtically none of 
^ \ these programs are taovm well enough at this time for most frillies to be 
1 exposed to them, let alone benefit from them* More specialists in these pro*- 
grams are neededj more publicity and encowagement is mrrantedi and more 
programs must be focused on the needs of particular families. The potential 
for family enrichment is there but it must be more effectively developed in the 
years ahead *^ 
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Naw Family Asalatanca Inltlatlvai^ ^ 

The Navy's concern for its families is' not new* In reality the 
Navy has recognised ovep the years the Importance of families to the Na%^ 
raisslon and has sought to provide support to ease the hardships of 
military life* In recent years the quantity and quality of that support 
have come into sharper focus* Some very ^rSctical issues have caused the 
Increased concern " not the least of which are attracting and keeping 
qualified personnel* As the technology of our ships , submarines and planes 
advances so do the demands for more highly trained men and women | competl- 
tion with civilian industry is keen* 
\ TKe majority of today's Na^^ is married* As a matter-of-fact 55% of 

our total Na^ force is married* That means that over 260 ^000 people have 
deDendonts and that the primary dependent figure stands close to 600^000* 

It is also a fact that 80% of our career-oriented personnel, that 
iSj mid level officers and senior enlisted are married* The Navy enlists 
a single person, and reenllsts a married one. It is a trend with which the 
Navy must deal. Therefore, when on e^ongiders -Jceten t lon^fa^ are ^ 

receiving considerable attention* Retention, however, is not. the primary 
reason for concem. Our Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Thomas Hayward 
has said we need to care for Na^ families because. lt is "the right thing 
to do". 

In 1978 the Chief of Naval Operations highlighted^ support to families 
as part of his main objactive for that year. The Jirst'^ Na^-wlde Family 
Awareness Conference, held in November of 1978, recommended the creation 
of a special office to coordinate the Na%^'s efforts on behalf of families. 
On January 30, 1979, the Family Support Program was officially established 
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within the Office of the Chief' of Naval Operations* The progran is headed 
by Dr. Ann O'Keefe, who transferred from H.E.W. to work tfith the Na\^ just 
a month before the November 1978 conference. In addition to Dr. O'Keefe, 
the headquarters staff now conilsts of three line officers, a chaplain^ 
a Chief Na^ Counselor and a civilian psychologist* 

Brieflyj the mission of the Family Supnort Program is to improve the 
Navy's awareness of and access to reliable and useful information ^ resources 
and services that support and enrich the lives of Navy families and single 

3 . " _ 

service members, The mission Is being implemented in four phases. Two have 
already been completed* Phase one was the estahllshment of the Program in 
January 1979 and subsequent overall Navy planning. Phase two saw the 
development of two "pilot" Family Service Center projects. Phases 
three and four are expansion phases. The phase two "pilot" projects are 
located In San Diego and Norfolk. 

The San Diego area has three Family Service Centers, which ire 
coordinated by the CommRnder, Naval Basej San Diego. These centers serve 
^narge^ and diverse population ranging from regjuits to retirees. Activities 
and services are tailored to the location and the population^ of each Naval 
activity* For instance^ an extensive information and referral service 
eKists! to provide Information on community and military support resources. 
All in all, the San Diego Family Service Centers and related services pro- 
vide support in hundreds of ways to the 90j000-plus active duty Navy people 
and their families in the area. 

In addition to the Family Service Centers * there is also a Dependent's 
Aaslstance Board (DAB) which was established to provide care especially 
for fleet personnel and their families. The DAB is staffed by a senior 



Ghaplalni two duty chaplains and two clerical staff* They handle about 
5,000 office Interviews, phone calls and messages each year. 

The Norfolk Ftolly Service Center was based on the results of a 
careful needs assessment and planning nrocess that was undertaken by 
the local United Way Planning Council in conjunction with Na^^ planners. 
The staff of twenty Includes both military and civilian personnel and is 
supplimented by a ntnnber of conmltted volunteers* The Center includes a 
24-hour-a=day Rot Line manned by seasoned Navy and Marine Corps service 
members who had had special training. 

Of special interest, the Norfolk Family Services Center also ties 
Into a community-based computeriEed information and referral system 
listing ovbX 3,000 resources available In^ the Norfolk Tidewater area. 
This system is serving as a model for some of our future Family Service 
Centers. 

Phase three of the overall Navy plan began on October 1, jJ 80^ 
(flscal"yeaFT98T)T^l^ establishment of additional F^ily Service 

Centers In high-population areas. The new Centers joining those already., 
in place In San Diego and Norfolk will be In Jacksonville, Florida! ^ 
Charleston, South Caroltnai Long Beach,- Calif orniai and Yokosuka, Japan* 

The final phase of our overall program will occur over the next 
three years (fiscal years 82 , 83,84) ^ when additional. Centers will be added 
(possibly as many as 61 by October, 1983), forming a Navy-wide network of 
Family Support Programs. ' 

As mentioned above, each Family Service Center will naturally vary 
its services depending on the needs ^of the local population, as well as on 
the existing military and civlltan eervices. In gentral, however, all 



centers will have three broaflj major object Ives i to '^e^v® Information, 
referral p and follow-up aye tern | to coordinate f amilyN.^s^#t^^ ^^#^Urcei 
(both military and civilian) | and to prpvide direct ^^^ts^^nce selected 
areas such as personal or marriage counseling* ' 

In generals areas of information or service wi^j. tn^lude f^tsonal 
and family enrichment | personal ^ marriage and child ^^^tls^linB seKUtl 
assault J among others* The Centers seek to avoid a %^^%%f ''oro^^^w 
oriented" image* By offering a wide range of servict^ to Ititer^^^®^ 
people we hope they will be seen as naturals helpful^ ^v^^Vday ^^sourceg 
of real benefit to "everyday" ^ as well as crisis , ne^^^* 

An aspect of the Navy's Family Program that cut# ^c^^as phases 
is that of research j evaluation^ and documentation, ^^fice Naval 

Research s the Navy Personnel Research Development Cene^t*, ^tid tP® Family 
Support Program office have worked closely Jogether f cH^^ ^ to 
ensure^ thafTppropriate studies can be undertaken to "^^i-li ^ ao^'^^ 
knowledge hasp which pan gulda future efforts* Three l^^y ^^sea'^^^ 
docuinents produced thus far are: 

1* "Roadmap for Navy Family Research" by Westl^fhQU^^ PuP^^^ 

Applied Systems Division ' ^ 

2, "Developmental Case Studies of the Navy Tmx%y &^^vtc0 Centers^ 

Norfolk and San Dle.^o", prepared by System y^0^m%^hm%Ti(' ^^^cpot^tioti 
3i "A Demographic Profile of U,S, Navy Personn^J^ F^^Weg" by 
Dennis K, Orthner and Rosemary S, Nelson ^ F^^ily ^^3^^^% and 
MalyslSj Inc, ' . / 

#In addition to the specific Family Service Gent^^ tf^^^l^ti^^^ 
Navy is moving out on several other fronts* In a vit^^ %{{^^^ ^fi^mt the 
auspices, of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, ^the F^Hy Advo^^^^ 
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Program addresses the issues of spouse abuse, child abuse and the sensitive 
handling of rape and sexual assualt. In close liaison with the Family Support 
Program, the Family Advocacy , Prdgram is Involved in coordinating, for the 
first time, the many military and civilian agencies which deal with these 
problems. The thrust of the progranLi is to meliorate thm conditinns which 
lead to such acts as domestic violence; conditions such as family isolation, 
lack of community support or child carej lack of education^ or alchohol and 
drug abuse. In this tragic area, caring ''after the fact" Is never enough. 

Another group with different problems is composed of Navy families 
moving overseas. Finding accurate , current information about a country or 
duty station has been a constant problem. Rumors^ pplnions , aiiu sporatlc 
cor^'^'inications have beejL. the- n^^rm until the creation of 0,T,T,^., the 



Overseas Transfer Information Service, Based in the Navy AnneK, Washington 

^C, this "Hot Line" answers virtually any question about any overseas 

\ 

location In which a Navy base is found. If the information is not right 
at hand, 0\^.I.S. will find It. Understandably, this service has proven 
invaluable tO\ hundreds of Navy people and their families going overseas for 
a tour of duty* , 

This overview of the Navy's family initiatives has been necessarily 

brief* Uriderstandl^g the unique nature of Navy life, and recognizing 

\ 

\ _ . . _ . 

that the time is righty the Navy has moved out on all fronts to Identify, 

/\, _ . . ' ' _ 

analyze, and address the many and changing need of the military family today. 
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BACKGROONP ' • , > 

The Navy has lonf MCOfnized,Wttf' Importance of Its families. 
There are approximately 520jjtt#rNavy men and women on active duty, 
with a total of 600,00fl-p*imary dependents. Plfty-four percent of 
the total force_^ti>fftcer and enlisted personnel combined) are 
married/ and- the percentage increases to 80 percent for sewiee 
membeKs-^Ith four or more yeira of experience. Further/ there is 

evidence that reenlistment decisions and hence, personhel 
and operational readiness are influenced by spouse and family 
considerations. ' ^ 

.^In 1978, "the Chief of Naval Operations (CNO) highlighted 
support to families as part of his Number One . objective, and the 
■first Navy-wide Family Awareneao Conference recommended the 
creation of a special office to provide leadership and coordina- 
tion for the Navy's expanding efforts on behalf of families. As a 
result, on 30 January 1979, The Farjily Support Program (OP-152) 
was established .as a Branch of tba CNO's Human Resource Management 
Division. 

: . MISSION 

The mission of The Family Program is to improve the Navy's 
awareness of and access to, reliable and useful information, 
resources and services that support and enrich the lives of Navy 
families and single service membetfs. 

MAJOR OBJECTIVES 

The Fa m i 1 y Pgo g r a m has five major objectivesi - 

o To establish a network of Family Service Centers; 

• % To provide training, technical r listance, positive support, 
1 and guidance to commands desirlj , to develop or imprwe 

their own family support programsf . * ' 



o To develop awareness programs emphasizing tbe importance of 
families to the Navy's missioni 

o To inorease effective coordination and use of existing Navy, 
and civilian resources; j . 



o To conduct research and studies which document and guide 
future Navy family efforts and policy.^ 
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FAMILY PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

FAMILY BERVICS CENTERS . 

A Family Serv.lc© Center is a focal point of the coordination 
of a full range of Navy and civilian rosoSjraes and services for 
Navy families as well as single Navy men and women. The Centers 
offer information and referral services for a wide array af , 
personal and family matters^ eounseling# assistance and arisis 
intervention. The Centers provide selected seEvioes in aceordance 
with local needs # and often serv^e as a resource to Informal 
support effotts such as Ombudman and sponsor, programs. They are 
staffed by military,' professional and volunteer service members 
and civilians. Navy Family Service Centers are funded for opera^- 
tion^uring fiscal year 1981 in Norfolk, Virginia; San blego, 
California? Long Beachi Callforniai Charleston, South Carolinai 
Jacksonville, Florida; and Yokosuka, Japan. An additional 14 
sites are slated for funding in fiscal year 1932 - (New London, 
Connecticut; Orlando, Florida; Great. Lakes, Illinois; Kings lay, 
Georgia; Pearl Harbor,' Hawaii; Bremerton, Washingtoni Port 
Huenema, California; Hhidby Island, Washington; Alameda, 
California; Treasure Island, Calif ornia; Pensacol^i Florida; . 
Washington, D.C.; Guam; and Naples, Italy,) A total of 61 Navy 
Centers are slated for funding by fiscal year 1984* The Marine 
Corps will have 15 Family Service Centers ih operation during^ 
fiseal year 1981* In addition, a number of "out^of-hide" Paml.ly 
Ser'/ice Centers are being developed or strengthened by local 
commands i 

SELF-HELP ' ' . ^ 

The Pam^ily program !(OP-152) staff can provide resource 
information and reference materials, suggest appropriate resource 
tttople and offer guidance to "Uavy coiwnands and activities with 
regard to analysing , planning or improving eKisting family support 
services and aystemst. 

AWARENESS 

The Family Program has an awareness program to highlight 
existing Navy practices that support and strengthen families. 
Wide media coverage is directed toward increasing overall 
awareness of the importance of families to the Navy's mission* 

RESEARCH AND BTUPIES 

An essential element of The Family Program is the development 
of appropriate data and information v^tth which to formulate and 
guide futui.e\policy and direction of the family program effort* 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 



U,S* NAVY 
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